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We very briefly adverted to this Annual Volume 
in our last Gazette ; and ventured to give our 
opinion of it as ‘‘ avery elegant and agreeable 
production,” well calculated to maintain the cha- 
racter of that pleasing class of publications, of 
which it is a member. It is now our duty to 
justify that opinion by extract; and we are gra- 
tified at having it im our power, at once to pay 
a fair tribute of applause to the editor, illustrate 
his work, and entertain our readers. Thus, in 
the first instance, we shall select two poems, (out 
of several very pathetic compositions, ) from Mr. 
Hervey’s own pen, 


ions . The ~~ Ranyete. 
“ Wake, soldier !—wake !—thy war-horse 
To bear thee to the battle bark i aa 
Thou slumberest at a foeman’s gates ;— 
Thy dug would break thy bivouae ;— 
Thy plume is trailing in the dust, 
And thy red falchion gathering rust ! 


Sleep, soldier !—sleep :—thy warfare o’er,— 
Not thine own bugle’s loudest strain 

Shall ever break thy slambers more, 

With summons to the battle-plain ; 

A trumpet-note more loud and deep, .. 
Must rouse thee frem that leaden aleensi 


Thou need’st nor helm nor ewirasé, afow, 
—Beyond the Grecian hero's boast, — 
Thou wilt not quail thy naked drow, 

Nor shink before a myriad hest,— 

For head and hee/ atike are sound, 

A thousand arrows cannot wound | 


Thy mother is not in thy dréams, 

With that wild, widowed look she wore 
The day—how long to her it seems !— 
She kissed thee, at the cottage door, 
And sickened at the sounds of joy 

That bore away her only boy! 


Sleep, soldier !—Jet thy mother wait, 
To hear thy bugle on the blast; 

Thy dog, perbaps, may findthe gate, 
And bid her home to thee at last ;— 
He cannot tell a sadder tale 

‘Than did thy clarion, on the 


- gale + - * 
When last—aad far away—ghe-heard its lingering|etical contribators, we must  satisf 
with the shortest specimens in 


The next is as follows, and entitled, “ Stanzas.”|}of the Miscellany; except to votice that there 
are four slight pieces, to which the name.of the 


echoes fail ! 


“* How sweet to sleep where al is peace, 
Where sorrow cannot reach the breast, 
Where all life’s idle thtobbings cease, 
And pain is lull’d to rest ;— 

Escaped o’er fortune’s troubled wave, 

To anchor in the silent grave ! 


That quiet land where, peril past, 
The weary win along 

The braised spirit finds, at last, 
A balm for all its woes, 
And lowly goa lordly 
Lie down, like brothers, by side ! 


The breath of slander cannot come 
To break the calm that lingers there ; 
omb, 


’ There is no dreaming inthe t 
er woking to despair; - 
nkindness cannot w ‘us mere, 
And all earth's biteeapeneieet 
There the maiden waits-tHl/her lover come— 
They never more sfiail part;— 
And the stricken deer hag gained her home, 
a the arrow a — e,¢ 
nd passion’s pulse hushed aud still 
Beyond the reach of the tempter’s skill.” 
The mother—she is gone to sleep, 
With her babe upon her breast, — 
She has no weary wateh to keep 
Over her infant’s rest; - 


His slumbers onher ‘fair 
‘Shall never more pete tan 





transcribe —“‘ Discretion the better part of va- 
dour,” a comic song, by Mr. Horatio Smith. 
**Qne day, as’ I was strutting, with my customary 


’ at all, Sir! 
Sof wer up my cane, and I gave the rogue—the wall, 
ir 


Caroline Lamb, Lord Porchester, Sotheby, Sou- 
they, Milman, Bowles, Maturin, Colton, Dale, 


For me—for me, whom all have left, 
—The lovely, and the dearly loved,— 
From whom the touch of time bath reft 
The hearts that time had proved, 

Whose guerdon was—and is—despair, 

For all I bore—anéd all [ bear ; 

Why should I linger idly on, 

Amid the selfish and the cold, 

A dreamer—when such dreams are gone 
As those [ nursed of old! 

Why should the dead tree mock the spring, 
A blighted and a withered thing! 

How blest—how blest that home to gain, 
And slumber in that soothing sleep, 
From which we never rise to pain, 

Nor ever wake to weep ! 

To win my way from the tempest’s roar, 
And lay me down on the golden shore! 


It may serve to contrast with these, if we 


swagger, 

A puppy cried out,—‘ Pistol! you are a coward, though 
a bragger:’ 

Now, this was an indignity no.gentleman could take, 


Sir! 
So I told him pat and plump—‘ you lie——under a mis- 
- take, Sir!’ 

Fools may be fool-hardy still, but men like meare wiser, 


And if we get a fighting fame, it isfor fightingsby, Sir! 
Said I, ‘Sir, if you take the wall, you take it to your 
in: 


ruin; ; 
Then forth he popp’d his knuckles, and he gave my 
nose a wey | : ; 
* Zounds end. fury!’ ellows I, *thére’s no bearing this 


Fools may be fool-hardy still, but men are wiser, 
Andif we get a fighting fame, it is for fighting shy, Sir’ 
I told him, for bis insolence I must have satisfaction, 
When he gavé me sach a kick that it drove me to dis- 
traction : 
My patience now was overcome, so nobody will wonder 
That I 28 up my fist, and immediately knocked 
—under ! 
Fools may be fool -hardystill, but men like me are wiser, 
Aad if we get a fighting fame, it is for fighting shy, Sir '! 


Though we find L. E. L., Mrs. Hemans, Lady 


Neele, Cunningham, and Barton, among the po- 
ourselves 


t branch 


author of the Seasons is attached, and which 
are said not to have been printed before. As 
poems, they possess no great merit; and we 
have some doubt as to their never having 
been published. We, however, annex two of 
them, as they are short. 
“ Upon May. 
“ Among the charming months, May stands coafest 

The sweetest, and in fairest colours drest ! 

Soft as the breeze that fans the smiling field ; 

Sweet as the breath that opening roses y 3 

Fair as the colour lavish Nature paints 

On virgin flowers free from unodorous taints !— 

To rural scenes thou tempt’st the busy crowd, 

Who, in each grove, thy prais:s sing aloud ! 


* The M in the Country. 

** When from the opening chambers of the east, 
The morning springs, in thousand loxuries drest, 
The early lark his morning tribute ‘pa 
And, in shrill note, salutes the blooming day. 
Refreshed fields with pearly dew do sh 
And tender blades wherewith their tops incline. 
Their painted leaves the unblown flowers expand, 
And with their odorous breath perfame the land. 


The crowing cock and ¢ 
Dull sleepy clowns who know the morning breaks. 


Arround the fold: he walks with careful pac», 
And fallen clods sets in their wonted place; 
Then opes the door, unfolds his fleecy care, 

And gladly sees them crop their morning fare !” 


We now add the short pieces to which we 


have alluded : 
* From the Italian. 
“ The sun was burning in his noon, 
“he breeze along the hills was dying, 
he shepherd’s flute had ceased to tune, 
The sheep beneath the boughs were lying ; 
The whole wide world seemed sunk in sleep, 
‘The diay my eyes was fast forsaking, 
Then decades came—delicious, deep— 
An hour well worth an age of waking. 
Anon I heard an infant tread,— J 
The flowers blushed deeper at his coming, 
The air aricher odour shed, 
The bees asweeter song were humniing ; 
He stood before me,—bow and wing, 
Blue eves, red lips that shamed thie roses ; 
‘ Behold,” says he, * the bosom’s king ! 
Who looks on me, no more reposes. 
But if you want to take your sleep,’ 
(He tried in vaina beng to smother,) 
© And smile‘as little as wen 
I’H introduce you to my brother.’ —, 
He stamped the groand, alittle knave, — 
Wrinkled and chained, the path was treadiag ; 
‘Here, Hymen ! Cupid scorns this slaye, 
Go, keep him for your gnyest wedding.’ 


“ To Lady Caroline Lamb. 
By the late Right Hon. Lord Byron, Sixteen Years ago. - 
‘And say’st thon that [ have not fait, 
Whilst thou, wert thus estranged from ihe ;— 
Nor know’st.bow dearly | have dw@lt « - 
On one wabre dream of thee! 
—But love like,ours must never bay 
And 1 will learn to prize thee less ;— 
As thou hast fled—so tet me fler, 
And heart thou mayest not diese! 
They'll tell Clara! [ have seemed, 
Of lute, anottfer’s Charms to woo ; ~/ 
Nor sighed-ner frowned—aés if 1 deemed; 
That thon:wert banished from my view,,; 
Clara! this struggle—to anjlo 
W bat thou ‘hast done, too-well, for me— 
—This mask before the babbling crew— 
This treachery—was truth to thee ! 
I have not.wept while thou wert gone, 
Nor Worn.one look of sullen woe ;— 
But sought,‘in many, all that one 
—dAh! an name her ?—could bestow. 
—It isa duty which | owe 
To thine—to thee—to man—to God, 


To crush—to ne pad guilty glow, 
Ere yet the patly,of crime be trod ! 
But, since my | is not so pure,— 
Hees = the, : tears my heart,— 
et me this agfonny jure, 
Not éiee—oh apebet 95 thou art ! 
—In mercy, Clara! jet us part, 
And | will'seek—yet know uot how— 
To shun, in time,the threatening dart 
Guilt must nobaim at such as thou. 
But thon must aid me in the task, 
And nobly thus exert thy power,— 
Then spurn me hence—'tis alb | ask— 
Ere time mature a gniltier hour ; 
Ere wrath’s impending vials shower 
Remorse, redoubled ou my head ; 
Ere fires unquenchablé devour 
A heart—whose hope has long been dead. 
Deceive no-more thyself and me,— 
Deceive not better hearts than mine; 
—Ah'! shouldst thou, whither wouldst thou flee, 
From woe like ours—from shame like thine ! 
And if there be a wrath divine, 
—A pang beyond this fleeting breath— 
Even now all futare reg D,— 
Such thoughts are guilt— guilt is death ! 


** Stanzas.— By T. Wood, Esq. 
** T remember, | remember 

The hoase where I was.born, 

The little window, where the sun 

Came peeping in at morn ; 

He never came a wink toosoon, 

Nor brought too long a day ; 

But now, [ often wish the night 

Had borne my breath away ! 


~e 





The herd his plaid around bis shouldets throws, 
Grasps his dear crook, calls his dog, od ad 
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I remember, | remember 

The roses red and white, 

The violets and the lilv-cups— 
Those flowers mate of light ; 

The lilacs, where the robins built, 
And where my brother set ~ 

The laburnam, on his birth-day,— 
The tree is living yet ! 


I remember, I remember 

Where I was used to swing, 

And thought the air would rush as fresh 
To swallows on the wing; 

—Mv spirit flew in feathers then, 

That is so heavy now; . 

And summer pool could hardly cool 
The fever on my brow ! 


{ remember, I remember 

The fir trees, dark aud high, 

1 used to think their slender spires 
Were close ayainst the sky ; 

It was.a childish ignorance,— 

But now ’tis little joy 

To know I’m farther off from heaven, 
Than when I was a boy ! 


There is so much powerful imagery in Colton’s 
Ode on Lord Byron, that we regret we can only 
point attention to it. 

The prose Tales are very various; ‘‘ the 
Laughing: Horseman,” and. ‘* Reichter and his 
Dogs,” two humorously told stories of diablerie : 
‘the Lady of Beechgrove,” by Miss Mitford, has 
some fine strokes of rustic description ; “ the 
Dream,” by Miss Robergs, is well imagined and 
ends well; and several have very considerable 
merit; but as we have in other parts of this 
sheet, magic, and robber, and foreign scenes, 
painted from other sources, we shall exemplify 
this head from ‘+ Stage-coach Physiognomists,”” 
by the late Mr. Edgeworth, 

‘* On a fine day in the beginning of summer, 
when the weather was neither too hot nor too 
cold, when the glasses on both sides of the 
coach were, by tacit consent, left open, and when 
neither the weather nor the roads were suc'i as to 
occupy tlie,attcention of my fellow travellers, 
they, hy degrées, entered into conversation, and, 
amongst various subjects, at last we fell upon 
that of physiognomy. A thin, pale man, who 
had the air of a traveller, told us, that he had 
lately been at Zurich, where he had been well 
acquainted with the famous Lavater. He spoke 
of him and of his art, with so much warmth, that 
I at first began to suspect that we had got La- 
vater himself in the coach. I, however, soon per- 
ceived, by the accent with which he pronounced | 
French, that he was an Englishman. He men- 

tioned various strange opinions, which his mas- 
ter had not ventured to put in his book, but 
which were still more absurd than his attribut- 
ing a character to a dish of t a, and physiognomy 
to acockchaffer. At these ridiculous fancies, a 
fat, fair lady, who satin one corner of the coach, 
laughed most heartily. ‘ How is it possible,’ 
said she, ‘ that a dish of tea can have a cha- 
racter? I have heard say that a cup of coffee 
may have virtue in fortune-telling—indeed I 
once had a cup of coffee turned upon myself, 
and it certainly was not muth out, as to my 
fortune :—and thea, a cockchaffer! Lord bless 
me! who ever looked at the features of a 
cockchaffer!—for my part, 1 can’t tell whether 
he has eyes, nose, and mouth, or not.’ 

‘“«* Ma’am,’ replied the traveller, ‘ the cock- 
chaffer isa species of beetle. You have, I sup- 
pose, ina'am, Been a beetle ?’—* Surely, sir.’ — 
‘ And, ma'am, as the immortal Shakespeare says, 


* The poor beetle, that we tread upon, 
In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies !’ 


Now, ma'am, don't you think when the poor 
beetle feels the corporeal pang, he shews his 
feelings in his countenance, like any other crea- 
ture?’ This speech was uttered with much em 





was wuch 


hb ir of triumph, - 


oleased with his own eloquence. A corpulent 
gentleman, dressed in a snuff-coloured coat, 
with gilt buttons, with a well-combed boh-wig on 
his head, and a gold-headed cane in his hand, 
who sat in the corner of the coach, diagonally 
opposite to the lady, exclaimed with much ve- 
hemence, ‘the countenance of a cockchaffer !’ 
As I happened to sit opposite to this sententious 
disputant, my foot narrowly escaped feeling the 
full force of bis argument ; for, as he spoke, he 
struck his gold-headed cane, with great vio- 
lence, against the bottom of the coach, between 
my feet, which were not half-an-inch asunder. 
From this moment of the debate, whenever the 
red cheeks of my opposite neighbour began to 
puff, I kept my eye steadily upon his cane, that 
I might escape the blow with which he regu- 
larly finished his argument. I could not help ob- 
serving to the company, that the extraordinary 
pretentions of Dr. Lavater and his followers were 
highly prejudicial to the art which they wished 
to recommend—that the reasonable claims of 
true physiognomists had, by these means, lost 
their just credit—and that, when a man now 
talked of forming an opinion of the characters 
of strangers from their countenances and man- 
ners, he was, immediately, suspected of belong- 
ing to a school which he disclaimed. 

‘‘ A middle-sized, middle-aged officer, now, 
for the first time, opened his lips: ‘ I agree 
with you, entirely,’ said he ; ‘a man who has 
seen the world, necessarily learns those marks 
by which the occupations and characters of in- 
dividuals may with some certainty be discovered,’ 
A young yentleman of genteel appearance, who 
was the fifth passenger, and who was wedged in 
between the traveller and the gentleman with 
the cane, smiled such a dissent to the assertions 
of the fast speaker, that, without waiting for a 
direct answet, the officer confirmed his own 
opinion, by offering to put it to immediate trial, 
if the company would give him leave, provided 
the gentleman who was Lavater'’s pupil would 
give a previous specimen of his skill. 

“€ Our fellow-travellers, with great good hu- 
mour, agreed to this proposal ; and we all pro- 
mised that we would, without disguise, acknow- 
ledge the truth of any successful discovery, 
which either of the physiognomists should make. 
The traveller, as I call him, very gravely re- 
qnested the lady to throw aside her hand- 
some silk cloak, and let him see the shape 
of the olicranon, or tip of her elbow : to this she 
cheerfully consented ; but, upon his desiring to 
see the bones of her head, beyond the precincts 
of her nice laced cap, she became refractory, 
and it was with much difficulty that she was 
persuaded to show a glimpse of the os temporum. 
The owner of the gold-headed cane was next 
persuaded to push back his wig a couple 
of inches, to shew the configuration of his 
skull. The gentleman -who sat between the 
traveller and this important person, turned his 
head all manner of’ ways, to satisfy the anato- 
mical curiosity of the disciple of Lavater—and I 
also submitted my occiput and sinciput to every 
investigation that he required. But in no one 
instance did he give satisfaction. He determin- 
ed, from the conformation of the lady’s elbow 
and temples, that she was of West Indian 
extraction ;—that the well-bred, sensible young 
man, who sat next him, had a most choleric dis- 
position, indicated by the ossu bregmutis ;—and 
that, from my osteology, I must, necessarily, be 
of the most profoundly melancholy temperament. 

‘* After having laughed heartily at the failure 
of this physiognomist of bones, the officer, with 
a mild countenance, free from all the airs of supe- 
rior wisdom, addressed himself to the lady, 
whose e@% required bis first attentions. ‘ Ma- 








dam,’ said he, ‘ I don’t pretend to make any dis- 
covery, when I say that you are of a good-hu- 
moured and good natured disposition ; that every 
child could immediately perceive, in your coun- 
tenance. I pretend to know, only, what have 
been your ordinary occupations, and what has 
been the freeze! course of your life; but, in 
doing so, I fear to offend. If you will promise 
to forgive me, with your usual good-nature, if [ 
guess right, I will submit to be upbraided as 
much as you please if Il am wrong.’ The lady 
having promised all that was required, the officer 
told her that she had been the mistress of some 
public-house,—whether of a coffee-house, inn, 
or tavern, he could not precisely tell,. but he 
supposed the former. ‘ Well, sir,’ says she, 
‘and suppose I have! I hope there is no harm 
inthat! I don’t see why people should be so 
curious about other people’s affairs. I suppose, 
sir, you took care to inquire who we all were 
before you got into the coach.’ From this the 
gentleman readily exculpated himself, by calling 
to our recollection his having been taken up at 
Kensington turnpike. The lady continued to 
vent her displeasure in angry tones, notwith- 
standing we all reminded her of our unanimous 
engagement not to be offended with the truth, 
At length the comely landlady, whose costly 
clothes and genteel address entitled her to pass 
at least for the wife ofa justice of the peace, con- 
sented to be pacified, on condition that the officer 
should tell the means by which he had discover- 
ed her occupation. 

“« « Why, madam, I formed my opinion from a 
very trifling circumstance: I observed, that 
whenever you began to speak, your right hand 
immediately applied itself to one particular spot, 
near your pocket-hole, upon which place your 
fingers moved incessantly during your discourse, 
I perceived that your fingers, from habit, moved 
as if they were fumbling amongst a bunch of 
keys.’ ; 
te Sir,’ says the lady, recovering her good hu. 
mour, ‘I acknowledge that you are right; I, 
for many years, carried a bunch of keys under 
my apron, (when aprons were the fashion, ) and 
it is likely enough that I should get the custom 
of feeling for the key that would probably be 
wanted,’ 

“« We were all pleased with this successful 
effort of rational physiognomy ; particularly the 
gentlemar with the cane, who seemed delighted 
ut the discomfiture of the landlady. ‘ I will be 
hanged,’ says he, ‘ if you discover who J am; I 
think I am a bit of a judge upon these subjects, 
and I do not know a single point about me from 
which you could make a good hit.’ 

“ © Sir,’ says the officer, ‘ what you have 
first said, would make me suspect that you were 
upon the turf, notwithstanding your dress and 
deportment, which would lead me to think that 
you were a rich merchant, or perhaps an alder- 
man ; but a physiognomist depends more upon 
the category of accident than that of dress. If 
my art does not deceive me, sir, you are an 
auctioneer.’ 

*«*¢ And so I am, sir; but how the devil did 
you find that out? you have not heard me utter 
twenty sentences, since we met, and not one 
word in my way has escaped my lips.’ 

««« That is very true,’ replied the officer ;’ 
‘ but, whenever you thought you had a conclu- 
sive argument, you always knocked down the 
prize in dispute to yourself, with your cane, in- 
stead of the usual hammer of business, I ap- 
peal to the gentleman opposite to you, who has 
parried many of your blows with great dexterity.’ 
This observation I readily confirmed ; and the 
company joined with me in admiring the saga- 





city of our fellow traveller. He passed mé over, 
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very slightly, observing that, like most idle gen- 

tlemen, there was nothing jar in my man- 

ners. The genteel young man, whom I have de- 

scribed as the fifth passenger, smiled at this re- 

mark, and, offering himself to the inquiring eyes 

of bia joiges demanded what he supposed him 

to be 

wary officer, ‘I acknowledge 

that, for a long time, I was at fault with respect 

to you; your knowledge of literature, and easy 

t, led me to believe that you were a 

_— - fortune, who lived in the best com- 

; but, I am inclined to pronounce that you 
ory haberdasher or silk-mercer.’ ¢ 

“Tam, most certainly,’ said the young man, 
blushing, ‘ son to Mr. , the silk-mercer on 
Ludgate-hill ; and I shall now be much obliged 
to you if you will let me know by what signs and 
tokens you discovered my occupation.’ 

« ¢ Sir,’ said our hero, ‘ whenever you talked 
eagerly, you drew the slight switch that is in 

t hand, through your fingers and thumb, pre- 
cisely to the length of a yard ; and the accuracy 
with which this motion was.repeated, convinced 
me that long practice, alone, could have made 
you so expert.” 

“The young mercer was much pleased with 
this explanation ; he was more flattered by being 
known to be a merchant, and, at the same time, 
to be taken notice of for good manners and good 
sense, than to pass for a man of the ton; without 
being supposed to have cultivated his mind. 
The anatomical physiognomist was the only per- 
son in the company who felt mortification: by 
pretending to knowledge beyond the true bounds 
of his art, he overlooked the obvious indications 
of character, which would have occurred to a 
common observer; and, though he might not 
have discovered the occupations of the landlady, 
the mercer, and the auctioneer, by a bunch of 
keys, a switch, and a gold-headed cane, he 
might have divined that the lady was not a 
West Indian, that the mercer was not remark- 
ably choleric, and that I was not of the melan- 
cholic temperament. 

‘Tam aware that what I have written, may 
appear extravagant and improbable—a fate that 
often befals the relation of real inciflents, in 
works of entertainment. The physiégnomical 
anecdotes, which are preserved in the foregoing 
pages, are, however, true.” 

The ornaments are pretty and various; and, 
as we have said, the volume altogether very 
attractive. ° 
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Sketches of Corsica, &c. &c. By Robert Benson, 
M.A. F.L.S. 8vo. pp. 195. London 1825. 
Longman & Co. : 

Mr. Benson having a mission to Corsica about 

two years ago, on some affairs connected with the 

family and administration of the famous General 

Paoli, has thrown together, in this volume, such 

observations as occurred to him during his stay 

on theisland. To this narrative he has added an 
outline of its history. and a colleetion of poetical 
specimens, to show the character of the language 
and the feelings of the people. With the whole 
we are extremely well pleased; for notwith- 
standing the valuable work of the Baron de 

Beaumont, and the productions of Boswell and 

Viale, there was ample room for a vivid sketch 

like the present, to reanima e and gratify public 

curiosity. 

“ Corsica at present forms one department of 
the French empire, and consists of the arron- 
dissements of Ajaccio, Bastia, Calvi, Corte, and 
Sartene. These again are subdivided inte can- 
tons, and the cantons into communes, The 


dissements, sixty cantons, and three hundred and 
fifty-four communes. The prefect of the de- 

mt resides at Ajaccio; a sub-prefect in 
each of the five arrondissements, and a mayor in 
each of the communes. The system by which 
the French departments are regulated seems to 
be generally inconvenient, but its defects are 
particularly conspicuous in Corsica, a country 
of mountains and almost without a road, and 
where all c dence is conveyed by a mes- 
sénger on foot guarded by soldiery. The prefect 
is frequently forced to wait seventeen days for an 
answer ‘o a letter directed to a distant commune ; 
and it sometimes happens that several months 
elapse before a commune can obtain permission 
to remove a nuisance, or remedy a trifling defect 
in any public work. An instance of this crying 
evilis afforded me by the snb-prefect of the arron- 
dissement of Calvi. A village fountain was out 
of order, and fifteen francs would have paid the 
expense of its reparation; but it was necessary 
to proceed regularly in this matter. ‘The mayor 
of the commune writes to the sub-prefect of the 
arrondissement for permission to convene & muni- 
cipal council, The sub-prefeet transmits the 
request to the prefect, the latter acquaints the 
sub-prefect that he authorizes the meeting of the 
council ;° the sub-prefect transmits this authority 
to the mayor, the mayor convokes the council, 
who vote accordingly. The procés-verbal of their 
deliberation is sent to the mayor and by him to 
the sub-prefect, who provisionally approves of it, 
and he transmits it to the prefect. The prefect 
having given his definite approbation, sends back 
the procés-verbal to the sub-prefect, who trans- 
mits it to the mayor, charging him to cause an 
estimate to be made of the expenses, The esti- 
mate is subjected to the same forms, and after- 
wards the particulars of the rate to be levied on 
the inhabitants. of the commune. If these are 
approved of, the prefect, in the same circuitous 
mode as before, directs the mayor to proceed to 
adjudication. Of this another procés.verbal is 
made, and after a fresh provisional approbation of; 
the sub-prefect and another definitive approba- 
tion by the prefeet, the mayor gives the necessary 
orders for the fountain to be mended. Soon 
after the commencement of this long correspon- 
dence the spring ceased to flow, and the com- 
mune was without water while twenty letters, 
two procés-verbaux, an estimate, and a rate travel- 
led successively over the island. A royal ordi- 
nance has lately in some measure remedied this 
sort of evil in Corsica, but still the power of the 
sub-prefect anil mayors of the island is so circum- 
scribed, that they can scarcely do any thing 
without a prior correspondence with the prefect. 
‘* With respect to the geography of Corsica, 
I believe that no good map of it ever yet 
been published, although a very correct survey 
of the island has been made, and which now 
hangs up in the prefecture of Ajaccio. Accord- 
ing to M. Pietri of Sartene the circumference 
of Corsica is about 593 English miles, and its 
area 2,163,110 English acres; of which 648,590 
are cultivated, 601,644 capable of cultivation, 
and 912,876 neither cultivated, nor capable of 
being so. 

“ By a census taken in 1821, the population 
of the island amounted to 180,348 individuals. 
Of these Bastia contains 9316 souls; Ajaccio 
7401; Corte 2735; Bonifazio 2479; Sartene 
2200 ; Porto-Vecchio 1298; Calvi 1175; Isola 
Rossa 748; San Fiorenzo 410; and the 345 
rural communes 152,586.* 

“‘ The direct contributions of all kinds levied 
in Corsica amount to 400,000 francs, stamps 
(enregistrement) produce 50,000-franes, and the 








civil divisions f the island comprise five arron- 


“#1 this computation, the windings of the bays 
aud creeks must have Been reckoned , 
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custom-house yields 70,000 francs, making in all 
a revenue of 500,000 francs; so that dividing 
the amount of direct taxation, 400,000 francs, 
by the number of the population 180,348, every 
Corsican pays on the average 2 francs 22 cen- 
tiémes for the advantages of a government. 

‘*. These contributions are far from commensu- 
rate with the expenses which Corsica entails on 
the French treasury. France pays annuall 
about 3,000,000 frarics to maintain the island, 
of which the pay of the military absorbs 
1,700,000 francs. If, however, we assume with 
the Baron de Beaumont, that the French would 
not diminish their military establishment, sup- 
posing Corsica to be abandoned ; then the island 
costs the government only 1,500,000 francs 
per annum, and that sum may be further dimi- 
nished, by considering the advantages derived 
by the French navy from the timber of the forests 
of Vizzavona and Ajtona. 

“« Money as a medium of traffic is seldom em- 
ployed in the interior, except in the principal 
towns. The simple exchange of one article for 
another, constitutes, for the most part, the inter- 
nal commerce of the natives, 

«« The rent of land is generally paid by a cer- 
tain quantity of the produce. E learnt at Corte 
that an acre (arpent) of good land would yield 
the annual rent of 80 measures of corn of 20|bs. 
weight. Such, then, is the primitive state of the 
island in a commercial and agricultural point of 
view. That it is a country possessing great capa- 
bilicies of being productive, the wild vegetation 
growing so luxuriantly in its vallies, abundantly 
indicates ; but, unhappily, no excitement has hi- 
therto been given to Rrotleda industry. 

“« The Corsican language is a corrupt Italian, 
and scarcely any two writers agree in their de- 
scription of it.” Viale, who is, perhaps, the best 
authority, states it to be a mixture of Tuscan, Sici- 
han, Sardinian, Genoese, and French, 

‘“‘ The Italian scholar, by substituting the 
letter o for u, in Corsican words, will find the 
greater part of them to be good Italian, The 
manner of speaking in Corsica is very disagree- 
able. The people give a rapid and abrupt ut- 
terance to their words; whilst the voice, shrill 
at the commencement of a sentence, gradually 
sinks as they finish their periods. This, coupled 
with their animated countenances and great ges- 
ticulation, makes one at first think that the 
parties talking are quarrelling. The matter of 
their ordinary language is very figurative. A 
taste for poetry is common throughout the island. 
Almost every peasant can repeat verses; some 
of these are from Italian authors’; others are the 
mountain songs, composed by the shepherds of 
the interior, which pass by oral tradition from 
father to son. 

‘« The mountain songs of the interior are 
very interesting. Framed amidst scenes singu- 
larly romantic, many of them partake of the 
character of the country; and as they are pro- 
duced by persons unacquainted with the refined 
tules of-poetry, they possess a spirit that seldom 
flows from a pen checked by the fear of critical 
censure, Some of these Canzone are written to 
satirize the French, and to extol the natives. 
The heroes who form the subject of others are 
generally banditti, or fugitive conscripts who 
have escaped from the vigilance of the I'rench 
civil, anthotities, and their hardy exploits and 
adventures are thus perpetuated. The Corsicans 
are great Improyvisatori; and the verses re- 
cited by women at the funerals of their husbands, 
although produced without premeditation, are fre- 
quently so expressive of sorrow as tv affect the 
by-standers in a great degree.” 

We select, asan example of the dieleet and 





Spirit of the présent songs, a 
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* Boceratu burlescu fattu nella Pieve di Alesani. 


Era Jacumu Francescu 
Un omettu barbi-rossu, 

Avia lu nasu inciaccatu, 

Ed avia lu — grossu ; 

Mas’ ellu affaccava in piazza 

Era specchiu di la razza. 
Elju merchiava alla fitta 

Chi paria un Solimanu ; 

Una gamba avia diritta, 

L’ altra passava di pianu ; 

Ma &’ ellu affaccava in piazza 

Era specchiu di la razza. 

Di matilga avia un ghileccu, 
Cu listifali a campana, 
Calzari di cordovana, 

E un cultellu appiuzu steccu ; 
Ma s’ ellu affaccava in piazza 
Era specchin di la razza. 

Avia lesina a fucace, 

Avia una a a trippa, 
Avia una lima mordace, 

Ed avia anch’ una pippa; 
Es’ ellu affaccava in piazza 
Era specchiu di Ja razza. 


Avia un pettinellu d’ossu, 
E un taccu d’ erba tabacca ; 
Avia anch’ un bursellu rossu, 
E altri mobili di stacca ; 
Ma s’ ellu affacava in piazza 
Era specchiu di la razza. 

Eilu un n’ era tantu bruttu, 
Ni mancu era tautu bellu, 
Ma per fa, un pocu di tuttu, 
Nun ci pn’ era cume d’ ellu ; 
Ma s’ ellu affaccava in piazza 
Era specchin di la razza. 

Quand’ era in conversazione 
Nun facia mottu ne tottu; 
* * * 
* * * * 
Mas’ ellu affaccava in piazza 
Era specchiv di la razza. 

Si bidia qualche fristere 
Paria toccu da lu piombu ; 
Nun bulia le buone sere, 
Ellu no, lu mio culombu, 
E fughia dalia piazza. 

. Cumu Ju merlu di razza ” 

Having taken a view of the general state of 
the country and of its literature, we shall now 
devote a page to its peculiar existing character- 
istics. In travelling, Mr. Benson tells us : 

“‘ Leaving Vivano, we heard from the lips of 
the poor Curé, that the celebrated bandit chief- 
tain Gallucchio and his followers, were in the 
maquis of a range of mountains to our right, and 
from which we were only separated by a ravine. 
The Curé was busy in his vineyard when we 
passed, but as soon as he recognised our French 
companion he left his work a few moments to 
join us. ‘Sir,’ said he, addressing himself to 
M. Cottard, ‘1 feel myself in imminent danger ; 
Gallucchio and his bands are in yonder moun- 
tains, and only a few evenings ago, | received a 
peremptory message from him, requiring 300 
francs, and threatening my speedy assassination 
should 1 delay many days to comply with his 
demand. I have not the money, and 1 have 
Sent for some military to protect me.’ With all 
the outrages of which Gallucchio and his follow- 
ersare guilty, he is by no means devoid of morai 
feeling, and he is quite a polished character when 
he enters into private society, as 1 learnt from a 
French gentleman who had met him at breakfast 
at the house of a mutual acquaintance. My 
friend, when he found himself in such company, 
naturally betrayed a little alarm, but Gallucchio 
reassured him, saying, ‘ Lou and yours have 
nothing to fear at my hands.’ 1 should add that 
this gentleman has the supreme direction of the 
public instruction of the Corsicans, which Galluc- 
chio knew ; indeed, the people generally are sc 
anxious for education, and set so high a value on 
its advantages, that there is no part of the island 
which my friend does not traverse in safety. His 
office protects him from every attack. To retun 


to Gallucchio, | am really afraid to extract fron 
my notes many of the wild adventures of thi: 
Corsican Kob Roy. 

“ Not long since, a shepherd personating him 
violated a femal i 


The chieftain soon 
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obtained information of the. gross outrage that 
had been committed on his character, and find- 
ing the shepherd, took him before the Mayor of 
Bagniola, and this at a time when Gallucchio 
had six sentences of death hanging over him. 
At the chieftain’s instigation, the shepherd was 
compelled .to espouse the poor girl. Galluc- 
chio, after the marriage had been solemnized, 
said to the shepherd, ‘ Remember that you 
make a good husband. I shall keep a watchful 
eye over your conduct; and should I learn that 
your wife receives any maltreatment from you, 
ourself and your family shall pay with their 
Leds for your misconduct.’ The man little at- 
tended to Gallucchio’s warning. The chieftain 
adhered to his threat; and the shepherd, with 
his father and several other members of the same 
family, fell victims. 

‘« It was shortly after one of his most despe- 
rate exploits, that my friend was cast into his 
company. He appeared composed, his manners 
were exceedingly easy, and no one could have 
conceived so peaceable an exterior enclosed so 
rugged a heart. On quitting Vivario, we were 
recommended to keep together ; we heard the 
dogs of the banditti barking, thereby acquaint- 
ing their masters that a cavalcade was on the 
road, but we met with no molestation ; indeed, 
as we learned, unarmed travellers are seldom in 
danger, and even are often courteously received 
by these desperate characters. They make war 
chiefly on the police, and on those who give in, 
formation that may lead to their discovery ; and 
when no gens-d’armes are near, they securely 
join in the society of their countrymen. 

- - ‘* A Mayor of one of the communes 
spent the evening with us ; he came onthe subject 
of our mission. When he was leaving us, | 
pressed him to stay a little longer, to which he 
replied : ‘ It is dangerous for me to stay out late.’ 
_{‘ November 9th. This was Sunday; we 
amused ourselves in various ways. Exploring 
different parts of the Duke’s house, we came to 
a portrait of Madame Buonaparte, Napoleon’s 
mother, and several pictures connected with the 
events of the Emperor’s life. Madame Mere, 
we were informed, was always penurious. When 
Captain — was at the military college at 
Paris, during the consulate of Napoleon, Ma- 
dame Buonaparte used to invite him, as a rela- 
tive, to her own house. On one of those oc- 
casions, as he was returning to the college, she 
made the young man the handsome present of six 
franks. lhave this from his own lips. Amongst 
other curiosities 1 saw the hat worn by Napoleon 
at the battle of Austerlitz: it was exceedingly 
light, and of his peculiar shape ; the rim of the 
iore part was a little torn, as if by a bullet. 
“ We called on the Baron Mariani; and saw 
la Baronne, a lady of one of the first families in 
France, exceedingly handsome and agreeable ; 
she had brought him a son on the night of ow 
arrival at Corte, her little infant was in her arms. 
Parturition, in Corsica, is thought nothing of. 
(he Baron, in the evening, gave us tea a ]’An- 
jlaise, this was followed by a bowl of punch. 
We passed several hours very pleasantly, listening 
to different anecdotes, many relatiug to Buona- 
parte and his court. 1 may ignorantly insert some 
hat. are already before the public; if I do so ] 
hope to obtain its indulgence. 
‘* M. Lanjuinais was once reproached by Na- 
poleon with seeming indifference to his exploits ; 
the former replied : ‘ Sire, you have commenced 
like Caesar, and I fear your end will be like his.’ 
“« M. Mercier, a literary character, and a good 
ranslator of English, was in the company of th: 
«mperor, when a host of flatterers were paying 
him the most fulsome compliments. ‘ How is it, 





thing from you?’ ‘Sire,’ answered Mercier, 
‘the incense blackens the idol before which it 
burns.’ Then, turning to one who had paid 
high-strained compliments to the Emperor, 
‘ Yours, sir, is not even incense ; it is resin.’ ”’ 

To this bon-mot we will add another admira- 
ble impromptu reply ; at a convent near Corte, 
where Paoli used to meet the legislative as- 
sembly of the island, when.under his govern- 
ment. . Within these walls, one of the deputies, 
observing a seat which had the appearance of a 
throne, petulantly demanded of Paoli for what 
purpose that throne was intended, ‘I mean it 
for the statue of liberty,’ replied the chieftain. 

The following extracts elucidate, in an enter- 
taining manner, the customs and other charac- 
teristics of the Island : 

‘“« The Corsicans have many curious customs. 
The Baron dle Beaumont says, ‘ Having wandered 
one evening, accompanied by a native, I wished 
to enter a cabin which was difficult of access, 
The discharge of my companion’s musket an- 
nounced our presence. Immediately a shepherd 
presented himself to us, also armed with a gun; 
we parleyed, and then were admitted into his 
dwelling.’ This mode of visiting, of course re- 
quires good nerves. 

“« The next custom which I am going to men- 
tion is not so common as formerly, although it 
does not seem to be entirely out of date :— 

* Mothers of families, whose husbands have 
been assassinated, preserve the dress of the de- 
ceased until their children grow up to man- 
hood, and then show them the clothes tinged 
with the blood of their fathers, and exhort them 
to vengeance; and in dispute with others, the 
latter taunt them if they have not revenged 
themselves. ‘ Thus,’ adds M. Agostini, ‘ these 
unhappy children have no other alternative than 
to live_dishonoured, or to destroy the murderers 
of their parents, and they rush headlong into 
crime.* 

‘* The moresca, a sort of mock fight, is a very 
favourite spectacle of the Corsicans, and attracts 
the inhabi‘ants from all parts of the island. In 
this exhibition there are challenges, single com- 
bats, and 4 general battle, which ends with the 
defeat of tae party representing the enemy of the 
nation. 

“ The long courtships that generally precede 
the marriazes of a more civilized people, are here 
unknown ; neither is the bridegroom the first 
proposer of the union. a 

“« The day of marriage of young persons is one 
of great festivity. In the evening the bride is 
conducted to the house of her husband, amidst 
the music of violins and cetre,. whilst the at- 
tendants sing a sort of gratulatory epithalamium. 
The husband comes out of his house at the sound 
of the music, and amidst the discharge of mus- 
kets, receives the company with cordiality; 
offering honey, fruits, wine, and other things, 
for their refreshment. When the married couple 
are advanced in years, so that the union is not 
likely to be fruitful, the Corsicans conduct them- 
selves in a totally different manner. _ Instead of 
approaching the bridegroom’s house with instru- 
ments of music, they come then with spades, 
horns, discordant bells, and make a frightful 
charivari,’ ‘Thus denoting their disapprobation 
of.a marriage which cannot fulfil one of the 
chief ends for which it was destined. 

« The bridegroom so circumstanced bears this 
affront with good grace, since the custom is very 
ancient. 

“‘ The Corsican wife is little more than the 
slave and drudge of her haughty master. He 
rides on his mule, whilst she paces along at his 
side, To the cultivation of the plot of ground 
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chesnut, or roams about the mountains with bis 

n and his dog. But with this dreadful dispa- 
rity of condition between the husband and wife, 
the latter is seldom cruelly treated, and infidelity 
to the marriage contract is very rare. Children 
do not meet with equal attention from their pa- 
rents; the sons engrossing neatly all the little 
property possessed by the family, whilst a daugh- 
ter has nothing to look forward to in leaving the 
home of her father, but to become the slave of 
her husband, 

“Tt is not uncommon to see two families 
dining at the same table, and warming them- 
selves at the same fire. - 

“The education of their children is as rude 
as their mode of life: a few maxims are all the 
parents inculcate into their offspring. They in- 
struct them to believe in God and their religion, 
but omit the Christian precept of the forgiveness 
of injuries ; on the contrary, they teach them to 
revenge insults. The sons no sooner arrive at 
the age of puberty, than their parents buy them 
arms, or lend them their own ; telling them, that 
being men, and as strong as other men, they 
ought to see their rights respected. These words, 
engraven on the heart of the young Corsican, are 
always occurring to his thoughts, and frequently 
lead to the most frightful consequences. What 
those rights are, does not depend with him upon 
any dry definitions, it is enough that he feels in- 
sulted; and thus in his own person he often 
unites the different characters of legislator, of 
judge, and of executioner.” 

This state of things is well illustrated by the 
annexed stories : 

“ To be hospitable to friends, to acquaintances, 
and even to strangers, is one of the first duties 
instilled into the mind of the Corsican ; and the 
traveller may knock at any peasant’s hut, secure 
of sharing the fare of its owner. He must not, 
however, offer his host a pecuniary recompense ; 
for that would be considered insulting. * Indeed, 
the duty of hospitality is here sometimes carried 
to a romantic extent, as the following traits will 
evince. 

“‘ The families of Polo and of Rocco had long 
entertained a violent hatred towards each other. 
The former resided in the village of Tosa, the 
latter at Orbellara. Important business called the 
chief of the family of Polo into the neighbour. 
hood of Orbellara ; and as he left his house sud- 
denly, he conceived his rivals would not be aware 
of his journey. When about to return home- 
ward, he learnt that emissaries of Rocco were 
lying in ambuscade to attack him. The day was 

on the decline, and darkness soon surrounded him ; 
whilst one of those dreadful tempests arose, 
which are not unfrequent in the south of Europe. 

“Polo knew not which way to direct his steps; 
each moment he expected to find himself in the 
midst of his enemies, to whom the flashes of 
lightning were so likely to discover him. Danger 
thus besetting him on all sides, he determined 
to knock at the house of his antagonist, Rocco, 
the chief of the family. A servant appears. 
‘Go,’ said he to her, ‘ tell your master that 
Polo wishes to speak wita him.’ At this 
name, so dreaded by all the family, the servant 
trembled with horror.. At length Rocco pre- 
sented himself; and with a calm look, and un- 
faultering voice, asked Polo what he wanted of 
him at such an hour. ‘ Hospitality,’ Polo an- 
swered ; adding, ‘ I know that many of your 
household are concealed in my road homeward, 
for the purpose of taking my life ; the weather is 
frightful ; and I know not how to avoid death, 
unless you afford me, for this night, an asylum.’ 
‘ You are welcome,’ replied Rocco; ‘ you do me 


erence a 
whilst he smoaks his pipe beneath the shady | 


the hand, Rocco presented him to~his family, 
who gave hima cold, although a courteous recep- 
tion. After supper Polo was conducted to his 
chamber. ‘Sleep in peace,’ said his host ; ‘ you 
are here under the protection of honour.’ On 
the following morning, after breakfast, Rocco, 
well knowing that his emissaries were watching 
for Polo, conducted his guest to a torrent beyond 
which he might securely proceed. They here 
parted ; and Rocco added, as he bade his com- 
panion adieu !—‘ In receiving you into my house, 
I have done my duty. You would have saved 
my life under similar circumstances; here then 
ends the rights of hospitality. You have in- 
sulted me ; and my hostility has been for a time 
suspended: but it revives on our parting; and 
I now declare to you again, that I seek for re- 
venge. Escape me if you can; as I, on my 
part, shall be on my watch against you.’ ‘ Listen,’ 
replied Polo; ‘ my heart is overwhelmed, and 
my anger is extinguished. Follow your pro- 
jects of revenge, if you choose; but, for me, I 
will never stain my hands with the blood of one 
to whom I owe my life. I have offended you, 
you say ; well, forget it, and let us be friends.’ 
Rocco paused for a moment, embraced his 
enemy, and a reconciliation ensued, which, ex- 
tending itself to the two families, they lived 
afterwards on the best terms imaginable. - - - 

‘In the instance above related, the virtue 
of ‘hospitality suspended the most violent hatred. 
I ‘now present the reader with an example of 
the terrific effects induced by a neglect of it; 
an example, indeed, which the island witnessed 
only a short time before my arrival. 

“ The laws relating to the conscription are 
very unpopular in Corsica, and the young con- 
scripts frequently fly to the mountains to es- 
cape from service in the French army. The 
gendarmerie are employed in the arduous and 
dangerous service of pursuing the refugees, On 
one of these occasions, a conscript’ presented 
himself to a shepherd of the interior, begging for 
concealment. The shepherd said, ‘ My house is 
at your service, but I think that of my son 
better adapted for your security ; go to him, tell 
him I send you for protection.’ ‘The conscript 
departed and was received by the shepherd’s 
son. There the gens-d’armes soon discover- 
ed him; and the old shepherd, learning that 
his son had been treacherous to the conscript, 
and that he had yielded to the temptation of a 
bribe, went to his son’s house ; and his suspi- 
cions being confirmed by actual confession, he 
destroyed his child on the spot.” 

With these striking instances of sentiments 
and conduct which belong to a rude people, we 
conclude. Their resemblance to the manners of 
ancient Germany, as painted by Tacitus, is very 
strong ; and it is strange, that an island which 
has long been in close intercourse with the most 
polished nations of Europe, should at this day 
present so many curious features of the wild and 
uncivilized of olden times. 








Botano- Theology, an arranged Compendium, chiefly 
rom Smith, Keith, and Thomson. 8vo. pp. 112. 
Oxford, J. Parker. London, J. Murray, and 
Rivingtons, 1825. 

We believe the public is indebted for this 

work, to John Duncan, Esq., Fellow of New 

College ; and though slight in its form, it is an 

exceedingly pleasant and interesting book. A 

“nameless Dedication” introduces it in rather 

an odd manner, it is true; but we soon come to 

the marrow of its purpose, which seems chiefly 
to be to follow up Paley’s ‘illustration of the 
proof of divine agency from the human anatomy, 


aS Sa es ee ne 
“ On a hill,” says the author, ‘‘-amidst a fer- 
tile country abounding in produce beneficial to 
man, what principally meets the eye under the 
cope of heaven? Vegetation. It presents even 
to the first glance a vast diversity of form and 
colour ; the eye and heart are delighted. With 
all qualities by which visible objects excite such 
delight, we connect the general term beauty. 
The eye of man is adapted, harmonized to the 
perception of beauty. The forms and colours of 
external objects are adapted and harmonized to 
the excitement. of such perception. Combina- 
tions of more or less pleasing form, with more or 
less pleasing colour, together with various con- 
currences of incidents remembered or anticipated 
by imagination, advance enjoyment from simple 
gratification to the height of ecstacy. Do not 
these widely extended and constantly perceptible 
harmonies belong to a generally harmonized 
system, by which exterior objects are thus en- 
dued with fitness to affect the eye of man, and 
the eye to moye the soul, or strictly, in the terms 
of actual experience, to excite emotion? And 
can a harmonized system, fitting together in 
moral relations, things wholly. disjoined and 
widely separated in physical condition, be ra- 
tionally supposed to exist without a harmonizer, 
a designer, possessing intelligence and power 
equal to such extent and diversity of harmony, 
far beyond the reach of human capacity to mea- 
sure? For even the utmost stretch of human 
capacity and learning confessedly can penetrate 
but a little way into the mysterious surface, the 
wonder-teeming boundary of created nature. 
« Thus the first view of the vegetable world is 
calculated to prepare the mind for the expecta- 
tion of important truth, to be developed in every 
stage of accurate investigation. Attention is 
fixed by diversity. If there were only one co- 
lour and one form in nature, we should exist in 
a state of blue, green, or yellow darknegs ; allour 
instinctive capacities of attention, memory, imagi- 
nation, emotion, passion, would exist in vain, must 
be wholly unknown, and, as to use, be as if non- 
existent, for nothing could excite them. But 
the diversity of objects calculated to excite our 
faculties and emotions is infinite. This diversity, 
therefore, cannot be the result of one uniform 
blind impulse of necessity or chance.” 

We need not go into the details by which the 
author enforces these sound principles ; it will 
be sufficient to say, that they comprehend and 
develope most of the wonderful varieties and 
properties of objects which come within the pur- 
vieu of botanical science. We cannot refrain, 
however, from demonstrating this more particu- 
larly, by one or two characteristic extracts : 

‘* There are yet diversities which distinguish, 
and similitudes or analogies which connect in 
groups and families, the individuals of the vege- 
table world, which belong rather to some un- 
known innate principle, marking peculiarity of 
destination, than to any known chymical pro- 
perty or condition of form or mechanism, of 
organization or locality. This principle, in its 
relation. to plants, is manifestly analozous to the 
vital principle in animals. ‘ It renders the sub- 
ject in which it inheres capable of counteracting 
the laws of chymical affinity.’ Animal bodies, 
when the power of self-motion has ceased, soon 
exhibit the commencement of the chymical action 
and reaction of their component substances in 
the incipient symptoms of putrefaction. These 
laws of chymical affinity have been for a definite 
time totally suspended, just while the animal or 
plant has passed through a definite number of 
changes, or definite course of growth, having 
relation to the continuance of its species, and to 
various persica and moral benetits of other 
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«« The vital principle is affected by external 
stimuli; hence the well known tendency of 
plants to lean or turn from the ordinary position 
of their stems or boughs, when in a dark situa- 
tion, towards another which affords a freer access 
of light. The daughter of Linneus is said to 
have been the earliest observer of the folding 
back of the trifoliate leaves of clover during the 
night. The leaflets of robinia and liquorice are 
pendulous at night. The leaves of mimosa pu- 
dica fold themselves, and overlap one another : 
they thus seem composed to rest, after exposure 
to the stimuli of daylight. This Linneys has 
called the sleep of plants. But this is an or- 
dained, and not an consequence of the 
stimulus of light acting on vegetable fibre. Many 
flowers only expand when the sun shines, and 
close their petals at night. Though many open 
their blossoms in the morning, and close them at 
night, yet many species differ as to their hours of 
opening and closing, and the succession of their 
 cengge: times has been called the Horologium 

lore. But some plants only open their blos- 
soms and exhale their sweet perfumes at night, 

as the ‘cnothera, or tree-primrose, the night- 
blowing stock and cereus, or cactus grandiflora. 
Changes in the state of the atmosphere affect 
and are foreshewn by the opening and shutting 
of many flowers, ‘If the Siberian suw-thistle 
shuts at night, the ensuing day will be fine ; and 
if it opens, it will be cloudy and rainy. If the 
African marigold continue shut after seven 
o’clock in the morning, rain is near at hand. If 
the convolvulus arvensis, calendula fluvialis, or 
anagallis arvensis, red pimpernel, are fully open, 
they will close = the approach of rain; the 
last of which, from its peculiar susceptibility, 
has obtained the name of tlie poor man’s wea- 
therglass.——-Some flowers turn toward the sun 
in the morning, are nearly erect at noon, and 
incline to the west in the evening. This pro- 
perty is called nutation. The fable of Clytie 
shews that it was noticed by the ancients. 
Wheat, and probably other corn, bending with 
weight of grain, is observed to bend always 
towards the south.—Keith. Quere, whether 
at the Cape of Good Hepe the inclination be 
northward, - - 

** Some plants are especially remarkable for 
their peculiar irritability, and no less for a con- 
figuration which demonstrates the especial pur- 
pose for which this rare property has been given, 
over and above the general purpose of demon- 
strating to beings endued with intellect, that 
nature is wot a mere libration of blind, necessa- 
rily-acting forces, a mere system of uuchangeable 
and eternal actions and reactions, of parts without 
Tespect to wholes, of progression without rela- 
tion to remote consequence, of individuals with- 
out respect to other beings, different in physical 
condition, and even to beings endowed with 
moral excellencies. This property is well exem 
plified in the genus mimosa, particularly in that 
species well known by the name of the sensitive 
plant. The leaves of dionwa muscipula close 
exactly like a gin, and ensnare, and commonly 
Squeeze to'death, any insect which alights on a 
circular process at the apex. A similar property 
has been observed in the leaves of the drosera, 
or sun-dew. The stamina of the common ber- 
coy one of the stylidium glandulosum exhibit 
similar sensibility. 

“* But the two most remarkable facts, one of 
sensitiveness, and one of something nearly allied 
td instinct, are so well detailed by Mr. Keith, 
that I shall cite his words without abridgement. 

«+ « The hedy sarum gyrans js.a native of In- 
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in perpetual motion up and down, sometimes 
equally, and sometimes by jerks, but without 
any unison between each other; the motion 
being always the most distinct and mpst rapid 
in the lateral leafit.—This movement does 
not depend upon the application of any external 
stimulus, because it takes place alike by night 
and by day, in the dark and in the light, and 
requires only a very warm and fine day to be 
effected in the best style; the leaves exhibiting 
then a sort of tremulous motion in addition to 
that already described.’ Vol. ii. p. 464. 

‘‘ « The valisneria spiralis is a plant growing 
in the ditches of Italy. It is of the class diecia, 
producing its fertile flowers on the extremity of 
a long and slender stalk, twisted spirally like a 
corkscrew, which uncoiling of its own accord, 
about'the time of the opening of the blossom, 
elevates the flowers to the surface of the water, 
and leaves them to expand in the open air. ‘The 
barren flowers are produced in great numbers 
upon short upright stalks, issuing from a dif- 
ferent root; from which they detach themselves 
about the time of the expansion of the female 
blossom, mounting up like little air-bubbles, and 
el expanding when they reach the surface, 
where they float about in great numbers among 
the female blossoms, and often cling to them in 
clusters, so as to cover them entirely: thus bring- 
ing the stamens and pistils into immediate con- 
tact, and giving the anthers an opportunity of 
discharging their pollen immediately over the 
stigma. When this operation has been per- 
formed, the now uncoiled stalk of the female 
plant begins again to resume its original and 
spiral form, and gradually sinks down, as it gra- 
ually rose, to ripen its fruit at the bottom of 
the water.’ Vol. ii. p. 340. 

“ Thus diversified is the address of the Crea- 
toy to his Creatures. From the starry concave, 
from the splieres of the revolving planets, to the 
most minute particles which are linked by chy- 
mical affinities, or by the peculiar laws of vegeta- 
ble and animal assimilation, he demonstrates the 
boundless extent of productive and conservative 
power. Innumerable diversities shew, that the 
ordaining principle is not necessarily limited to 
any conditions of exertion. Innumerable mani- 
festations of delight, amongst all beings to which 
a sentient faculty of any kind is probably attri- 
butable, are proofs of goodness to the utmost ex- 
tent of our narrow observation ; and progressive 
time continually demonstrates its existence where 
human ignorance, impatience, and presumption 
could see only evil.” 

Carrying on the chain of reasoning, Mr. 
Duncan, comprising much curious information 
in a few words, observes, 

‘* Some insects live for a day ; they impreg- 
nate, receive impregnation, deposit eggs, and 
die, as the sun which saw their birth at morn 
descends at eve below the horizon. The fulfil- 
ment of their natural functions hurries them to 
the tomb. Some, separately confined from such 
opportunity, linger in life without activity a few 
days, and wither. If a butterfly be shut up in a 
room, and not suffered to unite with others, it will 
remain in health for half the year ; butafter breed- 
ing life soon terminates. After this period, the 
hart sheds his horns ; birds decliue in brilliancy 
of colour; fish in beauty and flavour. Some 
flowers bloom but for a few hours of day or night, 
some for a few days, some for a few weeks; 
some preserve their blossoms, or produce them 
in succession for several months. Some, and 
those the most important to human use, ripen 
their seeds, and die to the root in Jess than a 
éar : “all our corn and pulse. 
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flowered they resist the cold of winter, e, g. 
pinks and lychnises ; but if they flower the first 
year, as soon as winter approaches, they ge. 
nerally die; if they do not flower, they will 
often continue in vigour three or four years, 
The plaintain-tree has often continued in the 
gardens of Holland for a hundred years; but 
when it has once flowered, no art, skill, or ex- 
perience can prevent its lofty stem from perish- 
ing in the year following. The corypha, or 
umbrella palm-tree, remains barren for thirty. 
five years, growing in that time to the height 
of seventy feet; in the space of four months 
from that time it rises thirty feet higher, puts 
forth its flowers, and produces fruit the same 
year; which done, it totally dies, both root and 
stem.’ 

*« Plants, says Decandolles, are either annual, 
biennial, or perennial; but annuals, if they be- 
come double, and therefore fail to produce seed, 
will experience a prolongation of vegetable life. 
Biennials become annuals if transported to a 
warmer climate ; and perennials, as ricinus, be- 
come annual in a colder region. Some, as the 
agave, or American aloe, live to a hundred years, 
but never flower a second time. Some plants, 
however, which Decandolles calls polycarpiques, 
produce flowers indefinitely, not from the same 
flower-stalk, but from numerous flower-buds an- 
nually appearing and dying on their numerous 
branches, 

‘*Thas it hath pleased Providence to display 
further diversity of power, by witnesses conspi- 
cuous for their gigantic bulk and loftiness, that 
even in this world the general destroyer Death 
is controlled and bound by the will of the great 
Ordainer.” 

In conclusion, we have only to add, that we 
have received great satisfaction from the pe- 
rusal of this (only too-short) volume ; which we 
accordingly recommend in the warmest manner. 





The Magic Ring ; a Romance. From the Ger- 
man of Frederick, Baron de la Motte Fouqué. 
12mo, 3 vols. Edinb. 1825. Oliver & Boyd. 

Or the productions of this author, Undina is, we 

think, by far the most interesting ; but it is stated, 

that the Magic Ring is even more popular in 

Germany. That this popularity cannot be built 

on the incidents in the romance is pretty evident ; 

for they are of the most improbable class of 
chivalry and ical adventutes ; of encounters 
closely resembling each other, and of supersti- 
tions and enchantments without end. To what, 
therefore, are we to attribute the great success 
of this work? In the first place, probably, to 
the clever imitation of antiquity in the style in 
which it is written; and in the second, to its 
mystical and allegorical sense: in this, it is 
truly to the German taste. The characters seem 
all to be impersonations of countries or opinions ; 
and the contests all emblematical of political or 
religious struggles. .Germany, Italy, France, 
England, the Northern Nations, Greece, &c. are 
figured in various ways ; the papal faith, aristo- 
cracy, the middle orders, commerce, kingly 
power, are treated in a similar manner, and we 
dare say, being well understood in the original, 
must produce an effect, of the extent of which 
we can hardly be conscious. The Romance is, 
however, well translated, and contains much to 
entertain the English reader, if perused simply 
as a tale of wonders and knightly exploits ; and 
without any desire to fathom its symbolical allu- 
sions, To illustrate these, we quote a page or 
two. Theobaldo, a merchant of Milan, has shot 

a knight's falcon, for which his Lord, Otto, 18 

calléd to accoint, and the following ensues: 

‘Went Up with w of defi- 
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was I alone, without being commanded, or re- 
ceiving permission from any one, who took aim 
at your falcon ; and I only, therefore, am to be 
spoken with on that matter.’ ‘ Stand back, 
Theobaldo,’ said Sir Otto; ‘ thou seem’st not 
aware of the guilt thou hast brought on thine 
own shoulders, in thus having infringed the laws 
of hunting and of knighthood, by taking aim at a 
prey so noble,’ ‘ Nay, I know it all full well,’ 
answered Theobaldo, ‘ You princes and knights 
have divided this world into special portions for 
your own private advantage ; and as to the 
rights freely bestowed by Providence on other 
men, it is said, that they never must exercise 
them. Mark you, sirs, it is said so ; but it fol- 
lows not that the rules you have laid down will 
always be observed. That independence which 
Milan has maintained as a free town, every Mi- 
lanese will also support in his own proper person, 
in despite of king or emperor, count or duke. In 
proof of these words, I shall now shoot a few 
more birds.’ And, with these words, he again 
stretched his cross-bow. ‘ You have, in truth, 
chosen a strange-minded squire for your attend- 
ant, Sir Knight,’ observed the stranger, But 
thereupon Sir Otto, vehemently incensed, and 
feeling the spirit of knighthood insulted and 
outraged within him, suddenly tore the cross- 
bow out of Theobaldo’s hands, broke it into 
pieces in a moment, stampt on it with his feet, 
and then scattered the fragments about the mea- 
dow. ‘ This conduct translated into audible 
words,’ said Theobaldo, ‘ means no doubt a last 
adieu!’ And as the knight turned from him 
with disdainful glances, he went gloomily to his 
Polish steed, and began to adju~t the saddle and 
bridle. Otto’s war-horse perceiving this, came 
also trotting up, with kind and joyous looks ; 
but Theobaldo repulsed him peevishly, saying, 
‘ Ay, ay, thou would’st yet bear me company, 
but thy master wills it not, and, therefore, thou 
too may go thine own way,’ Otto, hearing this 


saddle-girths closer, and mounted ; after which 
he readily accepted the stranger’s invitation, 
that he should accompany him to a neighbouring 
castle, in order that, amid a numerous party of 
brother knights, he might forget all vexation at 
the strange event which had brought about their 
meeting. Theobaldo was also mounted, and 
rode slowly away, while Sir Otto and the 
stranger took an opposite direction. The two 
horses neighed aloud, and wished to rejoin each 
other ; but their riders still spurred them on, 
although they could not help turning round with 
looks of regret and melancholy.” 

There is much of the same character with the 
foregoing, which we confess our inability to ex- 
pound ; and we shall therefore content ourselves 
with adding one of the many episodes with which 
the main story is interspersed, and which may 
be read as a general example of the work, as 
our first quotation is of its peculiarly allegorical 
features : 

‘* In the distant northern kingdom of Sweden, 
there are not only people yet living under the 
clouds of ignorance and pagan superstition, but, 
especially on the borders of Finland, are many 
unfortunate victims of witchcraft and necro- 
mancy, which arts are still practised there by 
magicians and sorcerers, who can bring against 
their enemies all sorts of evil in body, goods, and 
estate. Just on the Finland frontier there is 
situated a high mountain, which, on the Swedish 
side, is covered with beautiful copsewood, and 
on the other with dark pine-trees, so closely 
ranked together, and so luxuriant in shade, that 
one ae almost say, the smallest bird could 
not 


image of St. George, as guardian of the land, 
and a defence against the dragons, (if there be 
such,) and other monsters of paganism ; while 
on the other side, on the borders of the dark fir- 
wood, are certain cottages inhabited by wicked 
sorcerers, who have, moreover, a cave cut 80 
deep into the mountain, that it joins with the 
bottomless abyss, whence come all the devils 
that assist them. The Swedish Christians, who 
dwelt in the neighbourhood of this mountain, 
thought it would be necessary, besides the cha- 
pel and statue of St. George, to choose some 
living protector, and therefore selected an ancient 
warrior, highly renowned for his prowess in the 
battle-field, and who had in his old age become 
a monk. When this man went to take up his 
abode on the mountains, his only son (for he had 
formerly lived as a married man in the world) 
would on no account leave him; but lived there 
also, assisting his father in his duties as watcher, 
and in the exercises of prayer and penitence, 
fully equalling the example that was uow af- 
forded him, as he had formerly done by his 
bravery as a soldier, The life here led by those 
two valiant champions is said to have been most 
edifying and pious. 
“* Once on a time it happened, that the young 
hero went out to cut wood ia the forest. He 
bore a sharp axe on his shoulders, and was 
besides girded with a great sword ; for, as the 
woods were not only full of wild beasts, but also 
haunted by wicked men, the pious hermits took 
the precaution of always going armed. While 
the good youth was forcing his way through the 
thickest of the copsewood, and already beheld 
over it the pointed tops of the fir-trees, (for he 
was close on the Finland frontier, ) there rushed 
out against him a great white wolf, so that he 
had just time enough to leap to one side, and 
not being able immediately to draw his sword, 
he flung the axe at his assailant. The blow was 
so well aimed, that it struck one of the wolf’s 
fore-legs, who heing cruelly wounded, limped 
back, with a yell of anguish, into the wood. 
The young hermit-warrior, however, thought to 
himself, ‘It is not enough that I am rescued, 
but I must take such measures that no one else 
may in future be injured, or even terrified by this 
wild beast.’ So he rushed in as fast as possible 
among the fir-trees, and inflicted such a vehe- 
ment blow with his sword on the wolf’s head, 
that the animal, moaning piteously, fell to the 
ground. Hereupon there came over him all at 
once a strange mood of regret and compassion 
for his poor victim. Instead of putting it imme- 
diately to death, he bound up the wounds, as 
well as he could, with moss and twigs of trees, 
placed it on a sort of canvass sling, on which he 
was in the habit of carrying great faggots, and 
with much labour brought it home, in hopes 
that he might be able at last to cure and tame 
his fallen adversary. 
‘* He did not find his father in the cottage, 
and it was not without some fear and anxiety 
that he laid the wolf on his own bed, which was 
made of moss and rushes, and over which he bad 
painted a figure of St. George and the dragon. 
He then turned to the fire-place of the small hut, 
in order to prepare a healing salve for the 
wounds ; but, when thus occupied, how was he 
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blow from hisaxe ! ‘ Pray,’ said she, ‘ have pity, 
and do not kill me outright The little life that 1 
have still left, isindeed painful enough, and may 
not last long,—yet sad as my condition is, it is yet 
tenfold better than to die !'—The young man 
then knelt down weeping beside her, and she 
explained to him how she was the daughter of a 
magician on the other side of the mountain, who 
had sent her out in the shape of a wolf to collect 
plants from places which, in her own proper form, 
she could not have reached. It was but in terror 
that she had made ihat violent spring, which 
the youth had mistaken for an attack on him, 
when her only wish had been to pass bim by. 
‘ But you directly broke my right arm,’ Said she, 
‘though I had no evil design against you !’ 
How she had now regained her proper shape she 
could not imagine ; but to the youth it was 
quite clear, that the picture of St. George and 
the dragon had broken the spell by which the 
poor girl had been transformed. 

“While the son was thus occupied, the old 
man returned home, and soon learned all that 
had ‘occurred, perceiving, at the same time, 
that if the young pagan wanderer had been re- 
leased from the spells by which she had been 
bound, the youth was in his turn enchanted, 
and spell-bound by her beauty and amiable 
behaviour. 

‘‘ From that moment he exerted himself to 
the utmost for the welfare of her soul, endea- 
vouring to convert her to Christianity, while his 
son attended to the cure of her wounds; and, as 
their endeavours were on both sides successful, 
it was resolved among them, that the lovers 
should be united in holy bonds of matrimony, for 
the youth had not yet restricted himself by any 
monastic vows. 

“The magician’s daughter was now restored 
to perfect health ; a day had been appointed for 
her baptism and marriage, before which it hap- 
pened that the bride and bridegroom went to take 
a pleasure-walk one evening thtqugh the woods. 
The sun was yet high in the west, and shone so 
fervently through the beech-trees on the green 
turf, that they could never resolve on returning 
home, but always came deeper and deeper into the 
forest. Then the bride told him stories of her 
early life ; and sang old songs, which she had 
learned when a child, and which sounded beau- 
tifully amid the woodland-solitude, Though the 
words were such that they could not be agree- 
able to the youth’s ears, (for she a. 
them her pagan and wicked relations, 
yet he seal not tt her ; first, because he 
loved her so dearly ; and, secondly, because she 
sung in a voice so clear and sweet, that the 
whole forest seemed to rejoice in her music. At 
last, however, the pointed heads of the pine 
trees again became visible, and the youth wished 
to turn back, in order that he might not come 
again too near the accursed Finland frontier. 
His bride, however, said to him,—‘ Dearest 
Conrad,’ (for that was his name,) ‘ why should 
we not walk ona little farther? I would gladly 
see the very place where you wounded me so 
cruelly on the head and arm, and made me a 
prisoner ; all which has in the end only contri- 
buted to my happiness. Methinks we are now 
very near the spot.’ Accordingly they sought 
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the whole air around them was filled with strange 
and supernatural beings, —witches, devils, dwarfs 
horned ‘owls, fire-eyed cats, and a thousand other 
wretches that could not be named or described, 
whirled. around them, as if dancing to rapid 
fnusic ; at which, when the bride had looked on 
for a while, she broke out into loud laughter, and 
at last began to dance furiously along with them. 
The poor bridegroom might shout aud pray, as 
much and as earnestly as he would, for she never 
attended to him, but at last transformed herselt 
in a manner so extraordinary, that he could not 
distinguish her from the other dancers in that 
abominable waltz. He thought, however, that 
he had kept his eyes upon her, and seized on one 
of the dancers ; but, alas! it was only a horrible 
spectre that held him fast, and threw her wide- 
waving shroud around him, so that he could not 
make his escape : while, at the same time, some 
of the subterraneous black demons pulled at his 
legs, and wanted to tear him down along with 
them into their bottomless caves, 

“« Fortunately he happened at that moment to 
cross himself, and call on the name of* our 
Saviour ; upon which the whole of this vile as- 
sembly fell into confusion. They howled aloud, 
and ran off in all directions ; while, in the mean 
time, he saved himself by recrossing the fron- 
tiers, and getting under the protection of the 
Swedish copsewood. His beautiful bride, how- 
ever, was completely lost, and by no endeavours 
could he ever obtain her again, though he often 
came to the Finland border, called out her name 
aloud, wept and prayed ; but all in vain! Many 
times, it is true, he saw her floating about through 
the pine-trees, as if in the chase, but she was 
always accompanied by a train of frightful crea- 
tures, and she herself also looked wild and dis- 
figured. For the most part she néver noticed 
Conrad ;' but, if she could not help fixing her 
eyes on him, she laughed so immoderately, and 
‘na mood of merriment so strange and unnatural, 
that he was t rrified, and made the sign of the 
cross ; whereupon she always fled away howling 
into the thickét4. ' He felt more and more into 
‘melancholy abstraction, hardly ever spoke, and 
though he had given over his vain walks into the 
forest, yet, if one asked him any question, the 
only answer he returned was, ‘ Ay, she is gone 
away beyond the mountains !’—so little did he 
know or remember of any other object in the 
world but the lost beauty! At last he died of 
grief ;—and, according to a request which he had 
once made, his father prepared a grave for him 
on the place where the bride was found and lost ; 
though, duri»g the fulfilment of this duty, he 
had enough to do, one while in contending with 
the. crucifix against evil spirits, and at another 
with his sword against wild beasts, which were 
no doubt sent thither by the magicians to attack 
and annoy him. At length, however, he brought 
his ‘task ‘o ap end, and thereafter it seemed as 
if the bride mourned for the youth’s untimely 
death ; for there‘ was heard often a sound of 
howling and lamentation at the grave. For the 
most part indeed this noise is like the voices 
of wolves, yet, at-the same time, human accents 

- are to be distinguished, and I myself have often 
listened thereto on dark winter nights.” 

We may finally notice that there are man 
brief passages of beautiful comparison, and what 
might be esteemed poetical imagery—some ra- 
ther far-fetched, but the whole of an uncommon 
class. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 
Wesleyana. 12mo. pp. 457. London 1825. 
W. Booth. 
A selection of the most striking passages in the 
writings of that remarkable person, John Wesley, 





AND 





the founder of a very numerous and important 
sect of Dissenters, to whom this little volume 
must be very acceptable. All the doctrines of 
the Methodists seem to be fully elucidated in 
these pages. 





The Hot-house and Green-house Manual. By 
Robert Sweet, F.L.S. 2d edition, 8vo. pp. 
576. Londop.1825. Ridgway. 

Tuts useful and valuable conipendium of bo- 

tanical knowledge, as addressed to the general 

cultivation of stove and green-house plants; to 
the description of their nature, as well as that of 
more hardy trees and shrubs; to the manage- 
ment of annuals, biennials, and plants in rooms ; 
has deservedly reached a second edition. It is 

a very complete and excellent work, and fur- 

nishes all the information that can be required 

on the subjects of which it treats. 

Selections from the Works of the Latin Poets. 
With English Notes. Part II. 12mo. pp. 336. 

+ London 1825. Baker & Fletcher; and Simpkin 
& Marshall. 

Tuts part contains a life of Virgil ;* the 1st, 4th, 
5th, 6th, and 7th eclogues; the Georgics and the 
neid. It is clearly and neatly printed, and in 
a cheap form, so that its utility may be more 
widely extended. At.a period when education 
is being so generally diffused ; it is a very praise- 
worthy thing to enable the less informed and the 
forgetful to cultivate or renew an acquaintance 
with classical literature ; and this design appears 
to us to be well calculated to answer that 
purpose. 


* The first part, we believe, was from Horace. 





Spanish Magazine. 
Mr. Ackermann’s interesting publication, en- 
titled Variedades, 0 Mensagero de Londres, which 
we have several times had occasion to notice, 


has now _reachéd its ninth Number, completing 


the work in two volumes.* The illustrations and 
embellishments possess much of that beauty and 
taste which in general characterises the works of 
art that issue from the same press; and the 
colouring of the prints deserves particular com- 
mendation, both for delicacy and brilliancy. 
With regard to literature, the approbation 
which we thought due to the former Numbers, 
cannot be withheld from the present. We have 
acontinuation of Don Jose Antonio Conde’s His- 
tory of the Arabs in Spain; a concluding notice 
of the Spanish Embassy to Tamerlane ; and a 
variety of articles well adapted to South America, 
both with a view to the instruction and the enter- 
tainment of the people in that quarter of the 
world. Among this class of articles is a biogra- 
phic Sketch of Don Ramos Arispe, who, as pre- 
sident of the Constitutional Committee of the 
Mexican Congress, drew up the plan of the 
Federal Constitution, adopted on the 4th of 
October, 1824. The portrait of this gentleman, 
finely engraved by Cooper, forms a frontispiece 
to this number. 

Mr. Blanco White, the editor, has taken leave 
of his South American readers, in an impressive 
and interesting address. 


* Though this desizn is now completed, we are informed 
that the plan of publishing a Spanish Magazine, devoted 
to the same objects, is not relinquished, but that the 
Mensagero is to be succeeded by a work entitled, Correo 
Literario y Politico de Londres, which will appear 
quarterly. 





‘ Parables from the German. 
Turis little volume consists of a judicious se- 
lection from one of those bijoux for which the 
literature of Germany is so celebrated, and 
which we are now imitating so successfully. A 
spirit of unostentatious piety pervades the work ; 


and there is a character and naiveté about it, 
which it is difficult to preserve in another idiom. 
The following attempt, however, is made, as 
even the ‘least important of these pieces are 
likely to benefit: youthful readers; and being 
transferred to our pages, may well serve 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 

“« The Elder-stuff—A hunter went into the 
country with his son, where it chanced that a 
deep brook flowed between two fields. The boy 
would have followed his father over the brook, 
but he could not, for it was very broad. He 
therefore cut a bough from a bush that grew 
near, and placing it as a staff in the midst of the 
water, leaned himself ge | upon it, and gave 
an adventurous spring: But ah! it was the 
branch of an elder-tree ; and as the boy swung 
over the brook, the staff broke in two: he fell 
into the deep stream, and the waves rushed 
violently over him. At this moment a herds- 
man who had seen him from a distance, ran up 
to the spot, and sorely lamented the misfortune ; 
but the boy blew the water from him, and swam 
laughing to the bank. “Then said the herdsman 
to the hunter, ‘ You seem to have taught your 
son many things well, but one thing you have 
forgotten-—-why have you not accustomed him to 
investigate thoroughly the innermost parts, be- 
fore he opens his heart to full confidence? Had 
he but first examined the tender pith of the 
elder, he would not then have trusted to its de- 
ceitful bark.’—* Friend,’ rejoined the hunter, 
‘his strength has been well practised, and his 
eye has been sharpened ‘by exercise ; thus can I 
fearlessly trust him to his own experience. Time, 
alas! too soon may teach him to mistrust; yet, 
the day of temptation will he remain upright, 
for his eye is clear and his strength is proved. 

“ The Bed of Pinks.—* Dearest mother, give us 
each a bed of flowers,that we can tend ourselves ; 
me one, and Gustavus one, and sister one, and 
let each of ug carefully cultivate our own. 

‘* Sospake the little Frederick to his mother, 
and she'gratited his request, and gave to each a 
bed, full of beautiful pinks ; and the children re- 
joiced beyond measure, ‘and said, ‘ As soon 2s 
our pinks bloom, what a glorious sight it will 
be !'—for it was not yet time for the flowers, 
and the buds were scarcely formed. ~ eae 

“ But the little Frederick was impatient in 
his heart, and could not wait calmly for the time 
of their blowing: for he wished his pinks to 
bloom earlier than the rest. So he went to his 
flower-bed, and took the buds in his hand, and 
admired them in their green envelopes; and 
was More and more delighted when the bursting 
leaflets disclosed the red and variegated tints. 
But still the buds opened too slowly, and he 
could stop no longer. He then broke open the 
flowers, and loosened their petals at once. 
‘Now,’ cried ‘he, with an exulting voice; ‘ now 
my pinks are blown!’ But, alas! scarcely had 
the sun shone upon them, than they drooped 
down their heads ; and ere it was yet noon, they 
were withered and faded away. And the boy 
wept as if his heart would break. ; 

«« But his mother said : ‘ Impatient child! may 
these be the last joys of thy life that thou wilt 
ever lose by thy presumptuous folly ; then, in- 
deed, wilt thou not have purchased thy know- 
ledge too dearly.’ ” 


ORIGINAL CORRESPON DENCE. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
Paris, Nov. 21. 
Tue little Leontine Fay, who astonished the 
town so much some two or three years ago, at 
the “‘ Theatre of Madame,” comes forward again 
in Paris, grown a handsome young woman, and 





promises to keep up a reputation, so often forfeited 


prejuc 
conce 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


in these infant prodigies when they become ma- 
ture. The girl seems to have good sense, and to 
have improved by great practice. She appears 
shortly, with no less than Talma, and Mars, and 
Potier, for the benefit of an old servant of the 
Opéra Comique-——Madame Catalani left Mar- 
seilles last Thursday for Genoa, where she gives 
a concert, and thence, by easy journeys, she goes 
on to Naples. The French in Paris have not 
forgiven this lady, for I know not what, and the 
writers never fail to let slip sly inuendos to her 
prejudice: thus, ** she condescended to give a 
concert at Toulon.” M. Jouy asks—‘‘ Did the 
people of Toulon condescend to go to it ?”’ 
Chit-Chat.—Perlet has taken leave of Paris for 
some time, for his London engagements*. This 
actor is very clever, but his getting hold of a little 
more English would be no harm, when, by way of 
making the treat more piquant for the Parisians, he 
attempts, aud murders most terribly, the /ong and 
the few words he has to say in our “‘ Gothic” and 
« devilish” language, the stumbling-block of the 
French. Perlet (as well as Potier and Brunet) 
used to dress his English women in a ridiculous 
sack and small chip bonnet, fashions of 1808— 
in short, to make them look as ugly and awk- 
ward as possible ; but English beauty has of 
late years, in France, carried all before it, 
and their imitators on the stage now dress 
themselves up as prettily and fashionably as 
possible, reserving, however, the distinguishing 
scarf, twisted over the arm! and the sockey 
in red, with velvet cap, who always follows tlose 
at the heels of an English womun of rank, ac- 
cording to the French drama. In a farce which 
amused the town last, Perlet made the laugh 
turn on the Englishman he represents, (an ama- 
teur of paintings, and a virtuoso, ) insisting on an 
artist in this way (where he is to see his pic- 
tures) selling him a Ca/ot—that is, a painting 
by a man of that name, known in Paris; but, un- 
luckily, he pronounces the final t, which changes 
the sense into a ‘ bor o’the eur/” This the 
Frenchman, with many bows, excuses himself 
from doing ; the other insists, and vociferates the 
earnest desire to obtain it with more yehemence 
than ever, to the great.ecstacy of the audience ! 
At length the mistake is cleared up,.and the un- 
fortunate John Bull, always with his hands in 
the arm-holes of his waistcoat or in his breeches 
pockets, and his legs wide apart, cries out ‘‘G—d 
d--n!" This brings down thunders of applause. 
—But Perlet, it must be. confessed, gets nearer 
the Englishman every time he crosses the Chan- 
nel: he cannot do better than put himself into 
some private family, when in London, and learn 
a little of our language, instead of taking up his 
quar‘ers in the haunts of the French, where they 
speak only to each other—in the Haymarket, 
Panton-street, or Leicester-square! So will he 
come oni in Paris, by-and-by, the finished John 
Bull.+ 
* He was engaged, we believe, for the projected per- 
formaices at the Argyle Rooms; but in consequence of 
the remonstrances from Drury Lane and Covent Garden, 
that project has been interdicted by the Lord Chamber- 
lain.—Ep. L. G. . 
._ t Imitations of the French have, on our stage, fallen 
greatly into disuse of late years—indeed, we have no good 
modern Frenchman!  Gattie is good, but of the. old 
schoo! ; Yates and Mathews too, caricature. A vast field 
lies open in this department, and it might make the town 
laugh, were the dialogues well written; not framing the 
mistakes too broad, which destroys all the point of which 
they are susceptible. This is also our great fauit when 
representing negroes. It would be impossible to have a 
more diverting character on the stage, than a ‘genuine 
negro from Jamaica or the United States ; but he should 
really express himself as they do. That of Mathews is 
the best, but is weakened by being over-done. But to 
return to the French character. It is little known in Lon- 
don, and would be an excellent treat if delicately served 
up on our stage; nor is there a doubt, but, that if at- 
tempted, it would be better done than the Englishman in 
Paris—explodiug, as we must to get any thing near the 
life, any great peculiarities of dress or person—powder, or 





Sir Hudson Lowe.—In an article of a Frenth 
journal on Mazurier’s reception on our classi¢ 
boards, as Panch, and Jocko the monkey, they 
observe that the English had still good taste 
enough to make wry faces, and an uproar at the 
appearance of this comical monster among them ; 
but that at last, as they gather from our papers, 
he tumbled all parties into a good humour, and 
came off triumphant, to the great glory of French 
ingenuity ; but, he observes, very pithily, would it 
not have been a shame for the English to have 
rejected our Boulevard monster, when we allow 
that monster Sir Hudson L. to take up his quar- 
ters very quietly in one of the best hotels in the 
Rue de la Paix!!! So ferocious a remark needs 
no comment. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR DECEMBER. 


*¢ All these stupendous objects are daily around us; 
but because they are constantly exposed to our view, they 
seldom affect our minds: so na‘ural is it to adinire new, 
rather than grand objects.”—Sr. Basi... 


The Sun enters Capricornus on the 2ist of 
this month, according to the fixed Zodiac, 
though, calculating by the precession of the 
equinoctial points, his real place in the heavens 
on that day, will be in the bow of Sagittarius. 
9th day, there will be an eclipse of the Sun, in- 
visible to the British Isles, 

Conjunction at 8 hrs. 34sec. P.M. 
In Longitude 8 s. 17 deg. 334 min. 
Moon’s latitude, 31 min. 45 sec. N. 

The Sun will be centrally eclipsed on the 
meridian, at §" 29™, in Longitude 127° 17’ W., 
and Latitude 9° 11! N. 

25th day, @'s apparent diameter will be at 
its maximum of 32 34” 16”, its minimum being 
31’ 30" 10". This variation is occasioned by 
the Earth’s revolving in an elliptical orbit, which 
brings it in closer proximity to the Sun at cer- 
tain periods, than at others, and thus enlarges 
the angle under which it is seen. 

The Moon will be in conjunction with Jupiter 
2d day, 20% 37™ 30%; and again with the same 
planet 30th day, 3° 36™; also with: Mars, 4th 
day, 13" 7™ 308; Venus, 7th day, 17 15™; 
Mercury, 10th day, 21" 20"; Saturn, 23d day, 
155, 


Phases of the Moon. 
q@ Last Quarter ...... 24 16h 7m 
@ New Moon .....-. 9 8 34 
D First Quarter .....-16 19 6 
€} Full Moon. ......-+24 21 13 
13th day, Mercury will be at his greatest 
elongation, and visible an evening or two pre- 
vious and succeeding, in the South-west, for a 
short. time after sunset. 22d day, stationary. 
31411" 45™ in his first inferior conjunction, 
or in that part of his orbit nearest to, and in a 
line with the Earth. 
** Fair Venus shines, 
Even in the eye of day, with sweetest beams, 
Propitious shines, and shakes a trembling flood 
Of softened radiance from her dewy locks.” 
1st day, Venus has 11 digits, east of her disc, 
illuminated ; her apparent diameter 11”, conse- 
quently will appear with a phase similar to the 
Moon, previous to the full. 
ist day, Mars will be at his greatest distance 
from the Sun. 
5th day, 9", Jupiter will be in quadrature, or 
three signs distant from the Sun. He rises E. 
by N. before midnight, ist day, 11" 45™; 13th 
day, 10° 57™; 25th day, 10° 6™; the interme- 
diate periods may easily be obtained by pro- 
portion. The immersions of his first satellite, 
that will be visible, occur as follows: 3d day, 
144 48™ 16°; 10th day, 164 41™35*; 17th day, 
18" $4™ 538; 19th day, 134 3" 15*; 26th day, 


silk striped coats, or dancing, or bows—or frogs, - 
‘*bi gars,” andall the nonsense levelled only at, and only 


eS 
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14.56™ 32%. The most interesting configuration 
of this miniature planetary system, will be on 
the 11th day, 5" in the morning, when the first 
satellite will-be hidden by the primary, and 
the second and third in conjunction. Jupiter 
is now 15}° east of Regulus, and nearly equally 
distant north of Denebola, in the Zodiacal con- 
stellation, Leo. 

Saturn* becomes increasingly eligible for ob- 
servation, rising north-east, early in the evening, 
and transitting the meridian, ist day, 12° 42™ ; 
13th day, 11" 45™; 25th day, 10°48™; 10th 
day, 5" 45™; in opposition, or six signs distant 
from the Sun, and will rise within a few seconds 
of his setting. Saturn still continues near the 
southern horn of the Bull, with a small retro- 
grade motion.t 

Uranus is too near the Sun to admit of any 
observation. 

Deptford—51° 28' 40” N. 

o® 0 0 W. 











ASTRONOMY. 


Tue most acceptable service that can be rendered 
to the practical astronomer, is to furnish him with 
data, by which he may correct and confirm his 
own observations, and more satisfactorily deduce 
the elements of such an eccentric body as that 
which recently visited our hemisphere. If sea- 
men and travellers were vigilant in observing the 
conjunctions of the Moon with the planets and 
fixed stars, (which may in some parts of the 
earth prove occultations, ) and noting more parti- 
cularly any remarkable appearance among the 
heavenly bodies, the positions of places would be 
more accurately determined, and the elements 
of the planetary system brought to greater per- 
fection. : 

The Literary Gazette furnished the earliest 
notice, and the greatest quantum of matter, rela- 
tive to the Comet which appeared in September 
and October ; yet, the remarkable paucity of in- 
formation respecting that splendid body, in works 
exclusively philosophical, has induced a supposi- 
tion that the following sets of observations, taken 
by excellent instruments, would be deemed va- 
luable by those engaged in astronomical calcu- 
lations : 

September 19th, 14h. deg. 

Distance of the Comet from Pleiades . 18 


Aldebaran 15 
the extre- 


min. 
0S. 

—_— —_ —_ Os. 

Length from the nucleus to 

nity of the tail 


Diameter of its coma 


September 22, 16h, 
Distance from Pleiades > 
— Aldebaran 
—-— —— Two Stars 
der of the Bull ° 
—— —— Saturn 
Tail extending . ° > ; 
and sweeping towards the N.W. 
October 4, I}h. deg. 
Distance from Deneb Kaitos - B 
— —— Menkar 18 
Tail, 8 degrees, and nearly pe 
zon, threugh which, and near 
perceived the € Ceti. 


0 


deg. 
. 
in the shoul- 
yi 6 


» 
v4 


rpendicular to the hori- 
t 


e nucleus, was easily 





* It may be satisfactory to your valuable Meteorologi- 
eal Correspondent to know, that, as far as the uniavour- 
able weather permitted, my observations on the occul- 
tation of Saturn by the Moon, (see Lit. Gaz. 459, Nov.5,) 
agreed with his report. ‘The period of the Planet's re- 
appearance from the dark limb of the Moon, was 8h. 45m. 
This particular will render his interesting communica- 
tion more complete. 

+ A Correspondent observes—‘ The planet Saturn wil/ 
appear to greater advantage during the ensuing month, 
ecankeas than it has for the Just 29 years, or than it 
can be seen for the same length of time again; the pla- 
net being now in that part of its orbit in which its ring 
appears in its most expanded state, and being also very 
near its perihelion. The last time the ring was at its 
maximum of expansion, was in June, 18i1, but Saturn 
being then near its aphelion, and also having considera. 
ble southern declination, was le§s brilliant than on the 
present occasion, in the proportion of two to three. 


8.” 





fit for, the sixpenn gods of the upper gallery.—L. 
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Gctober 7, 11h. 50m. 
Distance from Deneb_. ; 
os — Menkar . 
_ —— Fomathaut ° 
—- — Aldebaran . . 4 
On this night its appearance was very brilliant, i 


tos. 

extending | yw hes it — Kai 

Distance from Deneb . 

-— —— Menkar 

— — Pleiades . 

— — Aldebaran . 

— — RigelinOrion . 
Tail, 8 or 10 degrees. 

In each observation, the angle was measured 
from the centre of the nucleus, which exhibited 
all those fluctuations of brightness for which 
comets are so remarkable. 

The course it pursued while above our horizon, 
may be delineated on a globe, or celestial atlas, 
by drawing a line through Aldebaran, and Lucida 
Pleiadum: this line bisected at right angles, by 
another produced each way, will indicate very 
nearly its path, the inclination of its orbit, and 
the place of its node. 

The Comet was nearest the Sun, when several 
large spots were successively traversing its disc ; 
one, distinguished by a numerous train of smaller 
ones, which frequently changed their relative 

osition. The frequency, and constant trans- 
ormation of these spots, indicated considerable 
action in the Solar atmosphere. 

An interesting coincidence suggested itself on 
comparing the mean temperature of the under- 
mentioned years, during parts of the months of 
September and October, with the present year, 
and the corresponding days, the result of which 
is sufficiently remarkable to be recorded : 

Lowest. Highest 
1821 - - 4639 - - 634° 
1992 - - 458 2- + (61h 
1823 - -39 - - 
ee ae: 
1825 - - 50 - + 65 
Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 

Hence it appears that the excess is in favour 
of a presumption, that our atmosphere was ex- 
cited by the Comet's influence. 








Ar a late sitting of the French Academy, M. 
Gregory detailed some interesting facts connected 
with vaccination in Piedmont. A great many 
gold medals had been distributed to different 
vaccivators ; and within these last five years, 
vaccinations had doubled; in 1824 they were 
68,632 ; births scarcely double, 117,000. 

M. Dupuytteu rose and delivered himself at 
great length on the question of the conta- 
gion of yellow fever, he being charged, with 
Messrs, Portal and Magendie, with the examen of 
the treatise on that subject by M. Costa. He 
observed that they were not of opinion that M. 
Costa had by any means proved a non-contagion, 
nor should any of the sani measures be 
relaxed, until it is “ mathematically" proved that 
contagion is but a chimera of the brain. Many 
new lights have, however, been struck out of 
the arguments brought into play on the side of 
the non-contagionists, which may prove useful. 
Cordons sanitaires are approved by these gentle- 
men, but not to be bound too close round the evil ; 
it being found absolutely necessary, by experience, 
that the sick should quit the spot where the dis- 
ease is caught; not that whole towns and vil- 
lages should have a choice in their emigration, 
but be assigned to some spot, and in tents rather 
than houses. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 


Ar the first sitting of the Society for the present 
season, the secretary read a paper by Dr. J. 
Jamieson, one of the Royal Associates, contain- 
ing a collection of various superstitions relating 
to the Ternary Number, 


So general, among the ancients in the middle 
ages, and with the vulgar of times immediately 
connected with our own, was the ascription of a 
peculiar virtue to the number Three, that some 
reference to it was formerly mixed up with 
nearly all the actions and cireumstances of human 
life. Dr. J. among many other instances, no- 
tices the influence of this superstition in the 
formation of camps and compounding of medica- 
ments, in amorous incantations and funeral rites , 
and shows that the number of guests present, and 
of cups drunk or poured out in libations at enter- 
tainments ; the number of sheep in a flock; of 
repetitions in forms of solemn invocations, &c. 
was religiously restricted to three, or the tripli- 
cation of three; or that, at any rate, the odd 
number was observed. To the Triad was sup- 
posed to belong a mystical perfection, conveyed 
in auspicious influences to all affairs in which it 
was employed. Whether this superstition may 
be accounted for, by its being referred to an 
original revelation of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
or whether it might have grown out of some 
latent affinity between certain numerical quanti- 
ties and the intellectual attributes of man; the 
subject is certainly a feature in the history of the 
human mind, not unworthy the attention of the 
philosopher. Fanciful and futile as the prefer- 
ence of three, or seven, or nine, over the inter- 
mediate or adjoining numbers, may appear in the 
present day, foiesied curiosity can hardly be con- 
sidered as ill employed in investigating the 
cause of a principle powerful enough to have 
united, in the solemn observance of a common 
superstition, Jews, Greeks, Romans, and Hin- 


“ Tergeminamque Hecaten,” with the vota- 
ries of Odin, Thor, and Frigga, and of the vandal 
Triglas or Diana, 

Among the numerous books presented at this 


Bachelors of Arts.—J. B. Birtwhistle, Lincoln col. 
lege, grand compounder; W. Tahourdin, Fellow of New 
college; F. Williamson, Christchurch ; T. Alban, Wor- 
cester college; C. W.C. Baker, Balliol college ; C. Des 
Voeux, Oriel college. 

Bachelor of Musie.—Alfred Bennett, New colsege. 








RETROSPECT OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 
July—October. 

Ir was an observation of the late Professor 
Langles, that if the Sciences could be taught in 
volumes in 18mo. the French would be the most 
learned people in the world: whether his pro- 
phecy is to be accomplished, time will soon show. 
The reign of political pamphlets is over, and 
few care now for all the arguments that can be 
conjured up by eitherthe Royalists or the Liberals, 
The latter, like a child that cries itself to sleep, 
have become :so hoarse with their ever roaring out, 
‘‘ fire! murder! thieves!’’ that they labour under 
a complete extinction of voice ; and their utmost 
effort can only muster a growl, now and then, 
against M. de Villele, whose talents for a mis- 
sionary are very doubtful, he having entirely 
failed in his ‘* conversion of the rentes!” As 
the French must haye something new, n’en fut 
il pas au monde, and as they are all taught Sir 
William Curtis’s three Rs, ‘‘ reading, writing, 
and arithmetic,” they must have books ;— 
not mighty folios, nor ponderous quartos, 
but pretty little volumes which can be hid ina 
reticule, or concealed under the cushion of a sofa, 





doos ; witches and generals ; the worshippers of 
the three-eyed Jupiter, the tridented Neptune. | 


and at the same time, so plain and easy, that 
those who run may read; hence the shoal of 
Résumés, Manuels, &c. the whipt syllabubs of learn- 
ing. The History of the World is compressed 
into an 18mo., and the History of a French 
Province spun out to the same length ; Univer- 
sal Biography matches The Art of Cookery, 
and The Whole History of England The Sci- 
ence of Making Pomatum. For half-a-crown 
you may learn how to take spots out of your 
clothes, or become a bottle conjuror.; be ac- 


meeting, were three very elegant volumes of quainted with the history of the Jews, or the 
“* Poesie Liriche ¢ Varie,”” published in Italy by art of currying hydes ; the history of European 
M. Mathias, one of the Society’s Royal Asso- settlements in India, or the trade of a baker. 
ciates ; and various French and Italian works, by There is some difference m the prices of the 
M. Groberg, Swedish Consul-general at Tripoli, works, of course, according to the importance of 
brought from thence by Major Denham. the subject; for instance, the History of Den- 

A series of Memoirs relative to the introduc- mark is ten sous dearer than the History of Eng- 
tion of Greek literature into this country, and land ; the History ef Picardy, costs more than 
some unpublished annotations of Bentley, are the History of Holland ; and the History of Por- 
among the papers in reserve for the ensuing tugal, is one third dearer than the History of 
readings. oak ‘ the Germanic Empire. Spain is on a par with 
‘ The first volume of the Society’s Transactions Russia, and Poland with America. Parbes’ Chee 
is ready for the press, jmical Catechism and Accum’s Chemical Amuse- 
, ments, by the French Digester, become a small 
CamsripGe, Nov. 18.—Ata Congregation on 18mo. of the price of two shillings, and the Mi- 
Wednesday last the following degrees were con- neralogy of Haiiy and PBragniart, dwindle into a 





ferred : 

Doctor in Divinity —Rev. W. Ward, of Caius college, 
compounder. 

Bachelors in Divinity — Rev. H. Robinson, fellow; 
F. Gardiner, St. John’s college, compotnder; b. Jones, 
Emanuel college. 

Honorary Masters of Arts.—The Rev. Sir A. B. Hen- 
niker, Bart. Jesus college, compounder; H. Frampton, 
St. John’s college; T. Tenison, Trinity college. 

Masters of Arts.—H. Livius, Trinity college, com- 
pounder; L. Pickering, St John’s college. 

Bachelors in Civil Law.—The Rev. W. Hawks; T. B. 
M. Baskerville, Esq. Trinity hall, compounder; Key. 
R. Hole, Trinity college. 

Bachelors of Arts.—A. Anderson, C. J. W. Ellis, C. 
Currey ; Trin | college; W. KR. Richards, St. John’s col. 

C. D. Hill, St. Peter’s college; T. Pytches, Caius 


lege; 
college, compounder; E. Pattison, Queen’s college; J 
Carver, Jesus college ; H. White, Downing college. 


duodecimo, 

From this eficyclopedia of surfaces, we turn 
with pleasure to miniature editions in 32mo. of 
real merit; amongst these the collections of 
Greek, Latin, Italian, and French Classics, 
published by Lefevre, are real bijoux; and 
when the names of Boissonade, Amar, Buttura, 
and Auger, are mentioned as the editors, the 

ublic can rely with confidence on the care, 
earning, and taste which preside over the re- 
spective editions. Those editions contain only 
the original texts. Another enterprise of the 
same nature, and same size, is undertaken by 


* Panckoucke,.a name famous for editions of large 


At the above Congregation, the Rev. J. C. works. 
Hare, M. A. Fellow of Trinity college, was ap- in 32mo. the Ancient and Modern Classics of 
pointed an Examiner for the Classical Tripos, in all Nations, with a translation on the opposite 


M. Panckoucke proposes to publish, 


the room of Professor Scholefield. page ; about forty to fifty volumes are destined 
Oxrorp, Nov.19.—On Thursday last the fol- for English Literature ; consequently, the whole 
lowing — were conferred : must form several hundred volumes; but as each 
Masters of Arts.—Rey. J. H. Ashworth, University work is to he sold separately, a purchaser will be at 
li fo take pr-reject what he pleases, There 
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| arealready published Tasso’sJerusalemDelivered, 
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SE 
with a Prose Translation, by M. Panckoucke’s 


lator has, in rendering Goéthe into French, 
enriched her native literature with a chef-d’ acuvre 
of taste and delicacy; and has added to it a 
work unknown to French readers. Yet, we 
wish she had omitted some trifles, unworthy alike 
of Goéthe and herself; such, for instance, as THE 
open TastE, which is only a silly paraphrase-of 
the parable in the New ‘Testament, where the 
master of the feast collected guests from the 
highways and hedges. The modern Lucullus 
says, he expects guests of rare merit, and all is 
ready—poultry, game, fish, and meats of every 
kind. He expects young beauties, still unknown 
to the pains or pleasures of love. 

‘* They are invited, they have promised, 

“ Look, Jane, and see if they are coming. 

* Wives, accompanied by their dear husbands, who, 
always grumbling, are still every day more and more 
beloved by those incomparable women. 

“ They are invited, &c. 
**Look, Jane, &c. 

“Young men, who are not fops,—modest though rich. 
** They are invited, &c. 

«* Hnsbands faithful to their wives, and who never look 

at other.women. 
“ They are invited, &c. 
** Authors, who prefer the poetry of others to their own. 
** They have also accepted, 
** Look, Jane, and see if they are coming.” 

His good dinner is about to be spoiled ; for 
although all these models of perfection had ac- 
cepted the invitation, no one comes, nor even 
sends an excuse, which, to say the least of it, is 
not polite: so he dispatches his maid to fetch 
good feliows without ceremony, and they all 
come. ‘They were, no doubt, rungers of the purk, 
and could put up with # dinner dressed by a 
female cook, and served by a maid-of-all- work. 

The volume of this collection, to which we 
attach the greatest importance, is the Maxims 
or Sentences of Publius Syrus, a Latin Clas-. 
sic, from whom thousands have stolen without 
acknowledgment, but none thought proper to 
translate. A single line suffices for him to ex- 
press an idea or a sentiment as completely as if 
he had taken a page ; and we cannot resist copy- 
ing a few examples taken almost at random. 

** Absentem ledit, cum ebrio qui litigat. 

To dispute with a drunken man, is to attack the 
absent.” 

“Ab amante lachrymis redimas iracundium. 

Appease by tears the anger of those who love you.” 

* Alterius damnum, gandium haud facias taum. 

Build not your joy on another’s sorrow.” 

** Animo imperavit sapiens, stultus serviet. 

The wise man governs his heart, the fool is its slave.” 

** Annosus stultus non diu vixit, diu fuit. 

An old fool has long existed, but has not lived.” 

* Formosa facies, muta commendatio est. 

A good appearance is a letter of recommendation.” 


We recommend M,. Macdonnel to enrich his 
next edition of the Dictionary of Quotations, by 
borrowing largely from Publius Syrus. 

That the whole circle of literature may 
be embraced in the miniature editions, M. 
Eymery proposes to publish a Portable Library, 
or Historical Gallery of all Ancient and Modern 
Nations, containing their Political Revolutions, 
their Discoveries in the Sciences, and their Pro- 
gress in the Arts and Literature, with maps and 
plates ; 50 volumes in 32mo. Some of the first 
names in French literature have engaged to co- 
operate with it ; and if it fulfil the promise of the 
prospectus, the work will be indeed a valuable 
treasure. 

The next expensive literary enterprises to be 
notided, aze the reprints, and these are so numer=. 





rise of 30 per cent. in the price of paper. There 
father, (the editor of the great, and still unfi-|are four or five editions of Voltaire in the press ; 
nished Encyclopedia,) which is remarkable for} that of Baudouins’ is in 75 vols. 8vo. and they 
correctness and energy. ‘he Oberon of Wei-|have 4000 subscribers, which gives 300,000 
land, translated by Loeve Veimars, and the|volumes for one edition; this is scarcely to be 
Poems of Goéthe, translated by Madame Panck-| wondered at when we find a volume in 8vo. of 
oucke, the wife of the editor, The fair trans-|300 to 500 pages, beautifully printed by Didot, 
published at less than three shillings. 
publishing an edition of Rousseau to match ; the 
great difference in the number of the subscribers, 
forms a very good criterion of the respective 
merits of the two writers. 
many to be the apostle of taste and common sense ; 
Rousseau was only an ingenious madman. whose 
own corrupted heart formed his standard of human 
nature. On being reproached for the licentious- 
ness of his principal work, and told that it was 
calculated to corrupt the female heart: ‘‘ No,” 
said he, “for any woman who does read it, is 
already as bad as she can be.” 

Other editions of Voltaire are publishing in 
two volumes ; and Rousseau, Moliere, and Le- 
fontaine, each in one volume. But of all the mag- 
nificent reprints of the French Classics, that of 
Lefevre’s, printed by Didot, is the most splendid ; 
it will form 100 volumes in royal 8vo. and may 
be accounted matchless: it contains a selection 
of the notes of all the commentators, and will, 
probably, at a future period, be regarded as the 
editio optima of each author. 

These reproductions are not confined to the na- 
tional Classics ; the old Chronicles, Ordinances, 


Voltaire is held by 


ing library shelves, that even the Vortices of 
original Dictionaries of Natural History in the 


other by Bory de St. Vincent, two editions of 
Buffon are coming out, one with two additional 
volumes by Baron Cuvier, andthe other with one 
by the late Count de Lacepéde. 

The Collection of Memoirs on the Revolution 


the Count de Segur is superintending a complete 
edition of his works, in 30 volumes 8vo. Madame 
de Genlis continues publishing her Memoirs ; in 
which she very carefully tells us how often she 
resisted temptations, leaving it for the scandalous 


In taking our leave for the present of the re- 
of the Chambers, a law it is said will be pro- 
posed for withdrawing from the domain of the 


public, certain authors, and parts of certain 


Rousseau are mentioned. 


bably never have been suffered to be finished, 
had not the monarch one day asked his courtiers 
how gunpowder was made ; none could tell him, 
when one nobleman observed that His Majesty 


was suffered to proceed to its conclusion. 





ORIGINAL WORKS. 
Histoire Naturelle des Mammiferes. 


with original figures, drawn and coloured from 


and Frederic Cuvier. 
This is ane of the most splendid swarke 








ous at present, that to them alone is attributed the 


natural history that ever was published ; it may 
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be compared, in point of embellishments, with 
Dr.Thornton’s Botany, and Redouté’s Roses. Never 
had the quadrupedal tribe such splendid and 
exact historians. Two volumes have already ap- 
peared, containing 240 figures of animals, of 
which 50 had never been described by any 
naturalist ; and of these, there are 25 entirely 
new species, so that the domain of natural history 
is greatly extended by those learned editors. 
M. Belin, the publisher, endeavours, by the 
luxury of paper and printing, to rival the exquisite 
engravings, and merit the high eulogium bestowed 
by the late éminent naturalist, Lacepéde, in his 
Report to the Institute. . “‘ The friends of natu- 
ral history have long,”’ said the learned naturalist, 
‘desired to possess, independent of the immortal 
works published by the fathers of the science, in 
Mammalia, a collection of figures of quadrupeds 
correspondent with the advanced state of zoology, 
and sufficiently beautiful to accompany the 
learned descriptions of the ablest zoologists, as 
well as the magnificent descriptions of the best 
writers. Those which have been published by 
the editors of Buffon and Daubenton, and by 
Pennant, Shaw, Schreber, Allamand, Edwards, 
Daniel, and other authors, could only imperfectly 
satisfy the desires of naturalists, at a period 
when the natural sciences had made such great 
progress, and when their treasures were daily 
augmented by celebrated travellers. A great 
number of those figures ouly gave very incom- 
plete ideas of the various colours, the delicate ~ 


Histories of France, are all reprinting, and will] tints, and evanescent shades, so necessary, not- 
form, it is calculated, 700 to 800 volumes; and| withstanding, for determining the characters of 
such is the rage for them, or rather for furnish-|the species. Others presented none of those 


peculiar traits of conformation, of which the ob- 


Descartes are reprinted ; and, independent of two| servation is so important to the true naturalist. 


Others, again, had only been drawn from skins, 


course of publication, one by Leorault, and the|improperly prepared and discoloured by time, 


and some were even drawn and coloured from 
written or verbal descriptions, aud consequently 
totally inadequate to give a correct idea of the 
animal, in form or colour. 

* The work of Messrs. Geoffroy St, Hilaire, 


has already reached 50 volumes in 8vo.; and|and of Cuvier, appears to zoologists to answer 


their views, and merit universal suffrage. No 
author of a history of quadrupeds ever had at 
his command, so rich, so rare, or sO numerous a 
collection as that of the Museum of Natural 
History ; and of this the authors of the work, of 


chronicles to tell how often she yielded to them.| Which I have the honour to give an account to 


the Academy have availed themselves, and their 


prints, it may be noticed, that in the next sessions | Success has answered the expectation conceived 


of their learning and genius. 
«The friends of the sciences are therefore 
deeply indebted to the authors of the new History 


authors ; among which Voltaire and parts of|of Mammalia.” 


After such praise, it is only necessary to add, 


We recollect an edict of the kind in the reign|that the third and last volume is hastening to its 
of Louis XV. The Encyclopedia was suppressed, | conclusion, there wanting only nine monthly parts 
and the subscribers ordered to deliver up the|to complete it. The whole work, in sixty parts, 
volumes in their possession ; and it would pro-| will come to about 36/. 


Mémoires sur la Famille des Légumineuses, 
Memoirs of the Family of Leguminose. By M. 
de Candolle, 

The reputation of M. de Candolle is so well 


would find it in the Encyclopedia. It was im-|known as a naturalist, and stands so high, that 
mediately sent for; the King read the article,|it need only be said, that this work must in- 
and expressed his delight at finding such useful | crease his reputation. It will be composed of 
things; and from that circumstance the work| fourteen memoirs read by the author in 1823-4-5, 


before the Society of Physics and. Natural His- 
tory of Geneva. The text will form a quarto 
volume of about 500 pages, and 70 plates, and 
will cost about three pounds. The impression is 


The Natural History of Mammalia, in folio,|confided to M. Belin, and the engraving of the 


plates to M. Heyland, a young artist who has been 


living animals, by Messieurs Geofiroy St Hilaire, |at the pains to study botany, in order the more 


rfectly to preserve the character of the plants in 


work: 
Baron Humboldt’s great work on fhe Natural 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








History of South America has so long been be- 


fore the public, that no new notice of it can|taken during the last century, for the promotion 
be necessary ; but his labours only extended to 
the western portion of that great continent. M. 


Auguste de St. Hilaire has endeavoured to sup- 


ply the desideratum by the publication of his 


Flora Brasilie Meridionalis. 
The work is worthy of being placed by the 
side of that of bis great predecessor; and we 


cannot give a better idea of the importance of 
M. de St. Hilaire’s work, than in the words of 


that great naturalist. 
Report on the Flora of South Brasil by M. de 


Auguste St. Hilaire, made to the Academy of/not to discontinue publications which, by their 


Science in its sittings of the 19th of September, 
1825, by Alexander de Humbolit : 

«« The Academy has charged me to make a 
verbal report on the work of M. Auguste de St. 
Hilaire, entitled Flora Brasilie Meridiona- 
lis, &c. &c. 

« The author occupies one of the’ first ranks 
amongst the great botanists of the age ; he had 


hitherto only published isolated fragments of 


the immense labours to which he had conse- 
crated a residence of six years in the Brasils, 
under a climate where the soil, in its wild fe- 
cundity, offers to the traveller at every step the 
most beautiful, and the most extraordinary pro- 
ductions. The work, of which I present the 
analysis, contains the whole of M. de St. Hilaire’s 
observations. It is one of the greatest monu- 
ments raised to botany ; not to the science which 
confines itself to a sterile nomenclature, but to 
that which seizes the relations and affinities of 
the different tribes of vegetables ; which assigns 
to each organ its place and value ; and to the 
characters of families, genera, and species, the 
limits within which they may serve as bases of 
the natural divisions. 

‘« M. Auguste de St. Hilaire has brought from 
six to seven thousand species of plants from 
South Brasil: it is perhaps the greatest harvest 
that one traveller ever made. But he has not con- 
tented himself with coflecting and accumulating 
materials ; he studied the vegetables on the ver 
spot where they grew. He collected all the do- 
cuments which could throw any light on their pro- 
gressive developement, or their habitats, or geo- 
graphical positions, and on their utility as food, 
or in the arts and medicine. 

‘The plants which will be successively described 
by the author, have been collected at different 
altitudes, and under a great variety of climate, 
in the provinces of Santo Spirito, Rio de Janeiro, 
Minas Geraes, Goyas, Santo Paolo, Santa Cute- 
rina, and Rio Grande, of the ‘ Cisplatine,’ and 
the ‘ Missions.’ 

‘« The author felt that complete descriptions 
- of all the organs of plants could alone render his 
work in harmony with the present state of science. 
The generic characters, and the descriptions of the 
species, are in Latin, while the notes (and these 
are equally important) which are added to the 
families, genera, and species, are drawn up in 
French, .1t was thought that, by this means, a 
greater portion of the public of the two Continents 
might profit by so useful a performance. 

** M. de Saint Hilaire does not commence his 
Flora by the monocotyledones, but by the plants 
whose organization is the most complex, by ra- 
nunculacee, dillenia, and magnolia. The three 
parts already published, contain ten families, 
and twenty-four plates engraved by M. Tur- 
pin, who unites the double talent of botanist 
and artist. The typographical execution of 
this great work* is worthy of the government 
under whose auspices it appears. 


* * M. Belin, who prints this fine work, also, bestows 
on it the utmost editorial care, and proves he is resolved 





“« When we take asurvey of the voyages under- 


of the natural sciences, we perceive with sorrow 
that the public has been frustrated of the major 
part of the observations made in those distant 
climes. Collections of plants and animals have 
remained jumbled together, without ever having 
been described, and often (and even this is one of 
the most fortunate chances )the parties have con- 
fined their labours to publish a selection of the 
objects brought home. After the courage which 
enables a traveller to endure privations in an un- 
inhabited country, still greater courage is required 


nature, absorb more time than the voyage itself. 
This courage, which consists in long patience, we 
are happy to find in M. Auguste de Saint Hilaire. 
He will not forget that the national glory of 
France is interested in the termination of a work 
for which he has made such great and noble sa- 
crifices.” 








FINE ARTS. 
The Errand Boy. Engraved by Raimbach, from 
a Painting of D. Wilkie, R. A 
We are always happy when we can point outa 
work which may serve as an example to illus- 
trate what we consider to be an eminent quality 
of art. The opportunity is now afforded us by 
the execution of the print under notice. There 
is nothing in the subject beyond an every-day 
occurrence of ordinary life. Errand boys and 
their ponies are in request, and picturesque cot- 
tages and porches give an opportunity for the 
artist to. show. his skill in the selection and ar- 
rangement of his picture ; but it does not always 
happen, whemhe has prodnced an excellent per- 
formance like the present, that he is associated 
with equal skill in the engraver ; or that his trans- 
parent and reflex treatment of the chiar-oscuro is 
preserved in the light.and shadow of the burine. 








This, however, hag been well accomplished in the 
present engraving ; the artist has made no sacrifice 
of the middle tint, to the mere black and white 
opposition so prevalent in the ordinary course 
of print-sale requisitions ; but has shown that a 
familiar subject, under the advantages of good 
taste and superior execution, may be such as 
ought to arrest the attention, and secure the en- 
couragement of public patronage. 

The painting is in the possession of Sir John 
Swinburne, Bart. and the plate inscribed to him 
by the Artists conjointly. 





Dr. Jenner.—We have the satisfaction to an- 
nounce, that, in the course of the last week, a 
Marble Statue to the memory of Dr. Jenner has 
been erected in our Cathedral. The execution 
of this public monument reflects the highest 
credit upon the sculptor, R. W. Sievier, Esq. 
The doctor is represented in the gown of his 
Oxford degree, In his right hand, which crosses 
the body, and supports a fold of the gown, he 
holds a scroll, and in his left, which drops care- 
lessly on the side, the appropriate academical 
cap. The whole figure is distinguished by clas- 
sical elegance and simplicity. The statue is seven 
feet in height, placed upon a pedestal and base of 
eight feet. Upon the die of the pedestal is 
simply inscribed, “ Edward Jenner,” with the 
time and place of his birth and death. 

Sir G. O. Paul, Bart.—The same artist has 
executed a splendid monument to the memory of 
the late highly respected Sir George Paul, which 
was last week erected on the south’ side of the 
nave, immediately opposite to Flaxman’s beauti- 
ful specimen of statuary, ‘‘ The Sea shall give up 
the dead,” to the memory of Mrs. Morley. Mr. 
Sievier has been remarkably successful in this 





about seven feet in length, resting on claws, and 
supported by pilasters, which bound the inscrip- 
tion-table on either side. Upon the sarcopha- 
gus is placed a fine marble bust—a likeness of 
the deceased. The whole is about nine feet in 
height.— From the Gloucester Journal. 

The patrons and admirers of painting will be 
gratified to learn that George Jones, R. A. has 
just returned from a tour in Germany, France, 
and Switzerland, enriching his portfolio as he 
passed through each of those interesting coun- 
tries. The public may, therefore, we are sure, 
look forward, as a consequence, to many valua- 
ble productions from the faithful pencil of this 
various and highly distinguished artist. 

series of sixty engravings of Hanoverian 
and Saxon Scenery, from drawings by Captain 
Batty, and engraved by .eminent artists, is an- 
nounced as preparing for publication. ‘They are 
to be on the same plan with the Views on the 
Rhine, the successive Parts of which have been 
favourably noticed in our-pages. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LIFE. 

Tue leaf that falls in Autumn’s hour, 

The rose that fades upon the stem, 
Are emblems of the silent power, 

Of time and change o’er us and them ; 
Yet happier is the rose’s fate, 

For Spring will other leaves restore, 
And Summer will new flowers create 

As bright as those which bloomed before. 


But when life’s morning dreams depart, 
And grief succeeds to fancied bliss, 
Oh! what shall cheer the lonely heart, 

Or soften sorrow’s bitterness ? 
Years will roll on—and time-will bring 
Its various changes, but in vain— 
There is in life but one short Spring, 
And it can ne’er return again ! 
W. G. M. 





STANZAS. 
Tue world would tell that I was gay, 
And that my heart held holiday ; 
But sunken eye and forehead pale, 
To thee would tell another tale ! 
The world would paint me light of mood— 
They look not on my solitude ; 
They hold my faith a fickle thing— 
They guess not at my sorrowing ; 
They think me vain of idle praise— 
They knew me not in early days; 
They deem I seek for lover’s vow— 
How little do they know me now. 
How could the cold world ever guess 
That I wreathe smiles round wretchedness ? 
Or that the ready laugh can spring 
From where all joy is withering ? 
Sunbeam and light may fall upon, 
The dark and damp sepulciral stone, 
But still the heart that rests beneath, 
Remains in cold and cheerless death. 
And even thus is it with me— 
My plighted faith yet clings to thee ; 
Thou hast the hour good feelings sway — 
The world, but moments cast away ! 
Hythe. J.P. 





FORGET ME NOT. 
Tuoucu many a joy around thee smile, 
And many a faithful friend you meet, 
Where love may cheer life’s dreary way, 
And turn the bitter cup to sweet ;— 
Let memory sometimes bear thee back, 
To other days almost forgot ; 

And when you think of other friends, 
Who love thee well—Forget me not ! 








to merit the honour of being associated in its publica- 
tion,’ —A, ps HumBoLpT, - ’ 





work of art, which is composed of a sarcophagus, 
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TO HERMIONE: a Song. 

Atonc the mountains of the west, 

The woods in misty twilight wave ; 
The eagle broods upon her nest, 

The hermit sits within his cave. 
The May-moth in the wild-flower sleeps, 

And sylvan urchins silent lie ; 
The fallow-deer its covert keeps, 

And drowsy shepherds homeward hie. 
No murmur from the thicket breaks, 

The night-enamoured bird is mute ; 
While Love (a sweeter bird) awakes, 

And warbles from my lady’s lute. 
Appear! star after star appears— 

The brightest star that eye can see, 
When joy hath filled that eye with tears, 

Was never half so bright as thee. - 
J. V.B. 





THE RAINBOW. 

Sweet mercy’s symbol ! oft I love to gaze 

On thee with mingled wonder and delight, 

While pensive Fancy wings her rapid flight 
To other regions, and far distant days ; 
When first the aged patriarch's dazzled sight 

Was fixed with rapture on thy arch sublime, 
As from the realms of uncreated light 

A voice proclaimed, that to the end of time 
Thou, beauteous bow, a monument should prove 
Of pardoning mercy and unchanging love. 


Ages have rolled away—Time’s mighty tide 
Has swept off countless myriads to the tomb ; 
Oft has fair nature perish’d, and her bloom 

Resumed with. new-born strength, and vernal 


ride :— 
All on this globe has changed, or passed away— 
Cities and empires vanished from the earth ; 
But there thou standest, bright as on the day 
When first the: Almighty’s mandate gave thee 
birth ; 
And such, fair type ‘of mercy, Shalt thou be, 
Till time is swallowed in eternity ! 
F. M. 





SONG, 
I turn from pleasure’s witching tone, 
Though sweet the syren strain may be, 
And wander silently, and lone, 
To think, my own best love, on thee ! 
There’s not a radiant blossom hung 
On lowly stem, or lofty tree ; 
There’s not a beam of beauty flung 
Around me, but I think of thee. 
And never doth the gentle even 
Shed her soft calm o’er earth and sea, 
Lighting the golden stars of heaven, 
But tenderly I think of thee. 
M. F. A. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
MY GRANDFATHER’S LEGACY.—NO. XI. 
The Blue Stocking. 
Poor Sophia Montagu! she was what the men, 
with a shrug, denominate a ‘blue stocking,” 
and the women, with a sneer, designate a 
“genius :”” whether she could a la lettre lay 
claim to either appellation, it was difficult to de- 
termine, but it is certain, that with the credit of 
being both, she was the object of many a cox- 
comb’s hidden dread, and many a belle’s unac- 
knowledged envy. Yes, envy! for how often 
does envy engender blame, and scorn, and ccon- 
tumely ; which, bitter as they sometimes are, 
may frequently owe their birth to a weak head, 
rather than an envenomed heart? And yet, little 
is the consolation to him who is mortally stricken 
by an arrow, to learn that its barb was not em- 
poisoned ; and not the less keenly fell the malici- 


Sophia, that they were but too frequently the 
mere ravings of ignorance, charmed at the sound 
of its own emptiness, as the fool dances to the 
music of his own bells. 

Sophia Montagu had received a liberal edu- 
cation, and had profited by the. care of her pre- 
ceptors, but she was neither a chemist nor a 
logician, a theologist nora, politician—knew little 
of the classics, and was guite ignorant of anatomy; 
and yet, the inmate of a provincial town, desig- 
nated a “blue stocking,” by a circle scarcely 
aware of the strict acceptation of the .term, it 
would have been more tolerable in a stranger to 
have mistaken the court-house for a dissenting 
chapel, in the eyes of these ‘‘ second Daniels,”’ 
than to have dared a doubt on the subject of Miss 
Montagu’s bluism. 

Still, amid all this, Sophia had friends who 
thought it possible to exert talent without satire, 
and wit without unkindness, Sir Christopher 
Bentley was one evening expatiating on the 
happiness of a married life, to a young, rich, and 
handsome relative, who appeared ‘‘ nothing loth ” 
to essay the infallibility of his arguments. He 
mentioned Sophia Montagu as a girl of worth 
and sense, and Mr. Seymour listened com- 
placently: the baronet added something about 
her talents, and the bachelor knitted his brow, 
and almost winced. But he was introduced: to 
Sophia ; and, pleased with her vivacity, and in- 
spired by her good humour, he parted from her 
with regret, while his heart whispered him 
that he should himself accelerate the next meet- 
ing—and they did' meet again and again, and 
Sophia heard the words of love, and smiled as 
they met her ear. Seymour was the companion 
of her sunny days, and when she prest her pil- 
low, his image was in her soul, and the dreamer 
smiled in slumber at the vision of him she loved! 

‘Have you seen the lion, Mr. Seymour?” 
asked the pretty, insinuating Miss Bellamore, as 
he sauntered through the town at her side, our 
blue stocking—the lady who writes verses, and 
composes essays ; sometimes languishes her ‘ grey 
goose quill’ through a whole scene of tragedy, 
and sometimes rounds off her periods, and dis- 
plays her punctuation in a satire?’ and she 
asked the question with a pretty, simple, lack- 
a-daisical air, which fully exonerated her from 
each and all of these transgressions. ‘ I have 
never yet had the misery,” replied Mr. Seymour, 
quietly. 

“What! could you be eight ‘and forty hours 
in the town, and not see Miss Montagu? why 
thought all the world had seen Miss Montagu!” 
‘Miss Montagu! Madam?” exclaimed Sey- 
mour, earnestly, ‘‘ can she be a satirist !—a blue 
stocking !'—the lion of a country town !!!” 

«© You have seen her then,” resumed his calm 
and dispassionate companion, ‘‘and her pretty 
smile has blinded you; but prenez y garde, or 
your singularities (should you possess any) will 
be meet sport for the wit of Sophia.—Why, my 
dear Sir, she will record the tye of your neck- 
cloth, the fashion of your coat, your voice, your 
look, your bow—nay, don’t be incredulous—wit 
can give features even toa cravat, and character 
to a tunic; and Miss Montagu never fails to 
be amusing, for when wit fails to throw out all 
the tints of the picture, satire, like a damp 
sponge, passes over its surface, and brightens the 
colouring.” 

Seymour listened, and, ere long, believed, for 
the voice of rumour was with Miss Bellamore, 
and Sophia had but her own poor smile to ad- 
vocate her cause—she loved Seymour, for he had 
openly challenged the affection of her heart ; and 
when she fearlessly put out her little bark to sea, 
with hope seated at the helm, and youth un- 
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soon become a wreck! She had loved him with 
her whole soul ; ‘and it was a soul which had all 
the energies of a first affection clinging to it un- 
faded: on Seymour she had exhausted those 
energies. He had been to her as the morning 
light, giving promise of a glorious day of exis- 
tence, and-when that light was withdrawn, her 
heart sickenened at the darkness of its own 
centre, and withered at the core! - - - 

“« You have behayed ill, Seymour, very ill !” 
said the worthy baronet, when he learnt the 
desertion of his friend. ‘You have betrayed 
a trust reposed in you—you have broken a heart 
that never dreaded falsehood, and you have em- 
bittered a soul, whose very susceptibility of afiec- 
tion is now become its curse.” ‘‘ Spare your 
upbraidings,” said Seymour, mournfully ; ‘ I feel 
that I have done all this—but—I cannot marry 
a blue-stocking!”” Poor Sophia! ignorance had 
indeed thrown down the gauntlet, and to her the 
combat was deadly. 

Seymour departed—departed without an in- 
terview: he feared himself, he felt her worth, 
her amiability, her gentleness; and, above all 
this, he felt too that she loved him, but he 
spurned all remembrances save one—he fled 
from her as. from contagion, for was she not a— 
genius! But Seymour was a gentleman, and his 
heart told him that somewhat of apology was 
due to one, whom he had so long taught to look 
upon him as a second self—a blush mantled bis 
brow as he wrote a hurried attempt at explana- 
tion of a subject, on which he could not be at 
once explicit and just.—Never had Seymour ac- 
quitted himself so ill, but the manner availed 
little, where the purpose was so clear. ‘ Sophia 
saw and felt only that he was lost to her for 
ever—that he rejected all title to her hand, her 
heart, or even her remembrance—what needed 
there more ? to have told the tale eloquently had 
but been to steep in honey the point of the 
dagger which had entered her heart ! 

In seven days after the departure of his letter, 
Seymour received a reply— 

‘© You have broken my heart, but 1 forgive 
you—I murmur not—-I reproach not—-I have too 
much need of mercy to cherish bitterness, and 
too little space in which to crave it, to waste 
one moment in ungentle thought. If affection 
live beyond the grave, that sunlight of the soul 
shall dwell with me, when my name and sorrows 
are alike forgotten !— Furewell.” 

Seymour possessed fine feelings ; and had not 
his mind been jaundiced, he would have wept 
over the sacrifice of such a heart ; but Miss Bel- 
lamore triumphed, and he coldly crushed the 
letter in his hand as he murmured something 
about the rhapsodies of a blue-stocking! 
Hitherto Sophia had borne all the little bitter- 
nesses of her lot unrepiningly ; nay, in the gaiety 
of her heart they had sometimes been food for 
her mirthful moments; but now the bolt had 
fallen upon her spirit, and crushed it! Few 
pitied her; for the men silently exulted in the 
power of their sex, and forgot compassion for 
the sufferer in exultation at the cause of suffer- 
ing, while the women affected to withhold the 
balm of sympathy on the plea of the superiority 
of a “genius” rendering such sympathy pre- 
sumptuous. A few, a chosen few, talked to her 
of resignation, and of the pleasures which yet 
courted her acceptance ; but what avails it to 
the ivy that the forest teems with goodly trees, 
when that one, to which it had clung so fondly 
is levelled with the dust? 

Man may wear the wreath of genius, and 
glory in the chaplet ; but woman is the creature 
of tolerance and submission, and should a few 
scattered blossoms be twined amid her tresses, 
she must teach those tresses to conceal them, 








ous taunts of the many on the spirit of poor 





furling the sails, she dreamt not that it would so 
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Man may utter his sentiments erect and audibly; 
but woman must breathe hers in a whisper, and 
upon her knees; and while man exults in his 
attainments, and revels in the intellectuality of his 
nature, woman must weep over her own excel- 
lences, and conceal them as shé would a deformity 
of frame. 

Poor Sophia! when I think on thy broken 
heart—thy wounded pride— thy spirit-bowed 
existence—TI am ready to exclaim, Oh! may my 
sons be distinguished for talent, but be my 
daugbters—happy ! 





DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE, 
Tne system of transmuting a good psy into a 
bad opera, which we have so often deprecated, 
and of the abridgement of which we had enter- 
tained something like a sanguine expectation, 
has once more been tried at this theatre ; but 


the success of the attempt. is, in the present in- | 


stance, so very quéstionable, that self-presérva- 
tion may probably now effect what continued 
remonstrance could not, and this may possibly 


3 pry of Liston, procured also the powerful 
aid of Braham : we hope sincerely this may be 
the case. Young and Sinclair are also disen- 
gaged ; and if the other theatre feel itself strong 
enough without them, why should not they als> 
be added to the company? We love the Stage, 
and wish that it may prosper—we are eneiies 
only to bad taste and bad management.. 

few evenings ago a Mr. Parry, who is said 
to have been ‘‘ rocked in the cradle of a private 
stage,” and to have been highly esteemed by his 
brother amateurs, had the temerity to venture 
upon Lubin Log, one of Liston’s very best and 
most peculiar characters. Without the slightest 
personal resemblance to the original actor of the 
part, his performance was nothing better than a 
servile, and by no means clever imitation. His own 
friends applauded it to the echo, but many of the 
audience endured it with those feelings of disap- 
pointment which must always be excited by the 
selection of raw, inexperienced, and unskilful 
performers. 











be the last groan we shall be obliged to utter, 
aud the last, protest,we shall be compelled to 
make upon s0 tasteless and titeséme a subject; 
The opera called The Wager, which .was an- 
nounced with all the “‘ pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance” of an important novelty, and deferred 


POLITICS. 
TuERE is no news except reports of another 
change in the Spanish ministry. The accounts 
from Greece are rather gloomy. 








VARIETIES. 





once on account of the preparations for its per- 
formance not being completed, is nothing more, 
after all, than Mrs. Inchbald’s farce of The 
Midnight Hour, with a few songs, a duet, and 
one or two chorusses, attached to the original 
dialogue. The effect of this alteration is two- 
fold. In the first place, the intervention of the 
music delays materially the action of the drama ; 
for whenever we approach a discovery, or are 
upon the point of solving a difficulty, then, at 
the critical, moment, the leader raps his fiddle 
stick against his candlestick, and a gentleman or 
lady steps » and treats us with a long 
bravura, little or not at all connected with the 
business of the piece. And, in the second place, 
the infusion of the songs produces this difficulty, 
that the principal characters must be given to 
professed singers ; to persons, whether male or 
female, who, nine times out of ten, appear to en- 
tertain a thorough contempt for acting; and who 
seem to think it beneath them to produce any 
effect, unless they are accompanied by a full 


Northern Naval Expeditions.—It is now under- 
stood that the design of sending out a new ex- 
pedition to the Arctic Seas will not be persevered 
in at present. The Russians will thus, probably, 
after all our exertions, be left to solve this geo- 
graphical problem; unless Captain Franklin is 
fortunate enough to make it out by land. The 
Hecla has been paid off, 

The first meeting of the Cambridge Philoso- 
phical Society was held on Monday week, and 
was numerously attended. A paper was read 
by Mr. Rothman, Fellow of Trinity college, on 
the discordance between observed magnetic in- 
tensities, particularly in considerable latitudes, 
and the results given by Horsteen’s formula; 
which some authors have considered as general] 
coinciding or nearly so with observations. R 
paper was also read by Mr. Airy, on the con- 
nexion between impact and pressure, and the 
explanation of their effects upon the same prin- 
ciples. A portion also of a very interesting 
paper on the ornithology of Cambridgeshire was 


Anecdvte——The day on which Danton was 
guillotined, several others suffered the same fate. 
The leathern bag, therefore, which received the 
heads of the victims, was very large. While the 
fatal axe was falling on the necks of some, others, 
alighted from the cart, were waiting their tum 
at the foot of the scaffold. Herault de Sechelle 
and Danton’ were among the latter, and were 
engaged in conversation when the Artist came 
to take Herault to the scaffold. Danton and he 
approached each other for the purpose of embrac- 
ing, but were prevented doing so by the execu- 
tioner. ‘* Go, wretch,” said Danton to him, 
‘*our heads will seek each other in the sack.” 

Canova.—At the ‘time when the celebrated 
sculptor Canova visited Paris, for the purpose of 
verifying the monuments of art claimed by the 
Pope, (a mission extremely disagreeable to the 
Parisians,) they accused him of assuming too 
high an air of importance. Being one evening 
in the middle of a large company, he went so far 
as to style himself ambassador, on which the 
Prince de B * * *, who was present, turned to 
him with surprise: ‘*‘ Ambassador! M. Canova? 
packer you mean to say.” 

Epithets.—A writer, in a recent Astronomical 
or rather Astrological work, mentioning an eclipse 
of the Sun next November, says that it will be 
‘<a total and visible eclipse of that distinguished 
luminary,”” and, moreover, that ‘it will not 
only be palpable, but the largest we can expect 
for another ten years in this country.”” In what 
country it may be darger than a total eclipse, we 
are not informed. 

Goéthe, in his eightieth year, has just re- 
published his celebrated Werter, so popular in 
Germany half a century ago. He brings it forth 
once more, enriched with a prologue of a sentence 
or two, of which the following is a translation : 

«© Once more, O shade, so much lamented ! 
thou darest to venture in the broad glare of day! 
You trip over a fresh field of flowers to throw 
yourself in my way, and art not afraid to look 
me in my face, as if you still existed in the fresh 
morning of thy life ! My destiny has been to 
remain on earth—and thine to quit it: thou hast 
passed away like a shadow—nor hast thou lost 
much by it.” 

Blumenbach.—If Goéthe is' the greatest poet, 
so is Blumenbach the greatest natural philosopher 
in Germany—the latter has just had his golden 
wedding celebrated (25 years married ) by a grand 





band. Thus, to go no further than the case read by the Rev. Leonard Jenyns, of St. John’s|féte. By a singular coincidence, both these dis- 


before us, we have seen Lewis, and Jones, and 
Vining, and other comedians, in the part which 
was on Wednesday sustained by Mr. Hom ;| 
and many ladies of great beauty and ability, 
in what is now filled by Miss Cubiit ; and with, 
out disparaging in the most remote degree, the | 
talents of either of these useful and respectable 
performers, yet the difference must be acknow- 
ledged by all. to be far more favourable. to. the | 
representation of the piete.’ To thésé brief re: 
marks, then, we only tie it hecessary to add, 
that a very pleasant farce has undergone a very 
unpleasant change ;—that the music, which now | 
forms a part of it, has been badly selected ; so! 
far, we mean, that it is ineffeetive, not a sin- 
gle air having been encored, or even attended 
with much applause ;—that the acting, with! 
the exception of Dowton, Harley, and Miss, 
Kelly, is not very, goed j—that these proceed- 
ings took place before a very thin and a very 
cold audience ;~-and that, when the opera was 
announced for repetition, there was some little 
opposition. ‘It is, indeed, quite melancholy to 
look. at the appearance which this theatre dis- 
plays night after night.. Mr. Calcraft, it is said, 





has, in the abnence ofthe lees aken the 


,t 
jato his own in addition to his en- 


college, the remainder of which was deferred to 
the next meeting of the society.—Camb. Chron. 

Earthquake. —A severe shock of an earthquake 
was experienced on the evening of the 20th of 
September, in the island of Trinidad. Many 
walls, sheds, &c. were thrown down, and houses 
in the town of Port of Spain damaged. Accounts 
from Demerara state that the same phenomenon 
extended to that quarter. 

Anecdote of Pope Pius VII.—During the forced 
residence of Pope Pius VII. in France, he 
showed himself in all his actions pious, cha- 
ritable, temperate, and firm. After his repeated 
refusals to accede to the proposals of Buonaparte, 
before coming to the last extremity, it was 
thought prudent to try one more effort, and ac- 
cordingly @ person was appointed to wait upon 
him for the purpose. The individual charged 
with this mission, forced his way into the house, 
and entered, with an air of insulting violence, 
into the apartment of the holy father, where he 
found the venerable pontiff supping off two 
small dishes of fish, His holiness! after listening 
to what he had to say, made no other reply than 
by these words: ‘ Si, a sovereign who only re- 


affairs Uy be aadity ak a day to live upon, is not a man 


tinguished men have arrived together at their 
half century of glory! While all the princes of 
Germany emulate each other in giving the poet 
extraordinary privileges within their separate 
states; all the learned of the empire gather 
round the great naturalist to sing his praises, 
and strike a medal in his honour; and have 
named after him a plant lately added to the 
botanical nomenclature. 





ANCIENT EPIGRAMS. 
On the Statue of Jove, by Phidias. 
Say, did imperial Jove to earth descend, 
Showing, Ob! Phidias, his form to thee ? 
Or, didst thou hitherward from heaven wend, 
To form for man a perfect Deity ? 


The Vine to the Goat. 
Though you devour me to the root, 
Still shall I bud and bear fresh fruit, 
And my rich blushing honours rise, 
To pour them on thy sacrifice ! ! 

On the Statue of Niobe, by Praziteles. 
Turned into stone, by Jove’s decree, 
Once stood, the hapless Niobe ; 

But now, from stone, the sculptor’s art 
Has breath’d fresh life o’er every part. 
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AANA TO 
LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

There will shortly be published, four volumes of Ser- 
mons by Dr. Doddridge. Cirenmstances, which, it is 
stated, will be mentioned in the preface, have prevented 
their more early appearance. 

Early Metrical Tales; including the History of Sir 
Egeir, Sir Gryme, and Sir Gray Steil, are promised 
— 

The Prophets and Apostles compared. An Essay, prov- 
ing the ulterior application of the Prophetic Writings ; 
with a Table annexed, explaining the Two Thousand 
Three Hundred Days of Daniel, is in the press. 

Mr. H. Lytton Bulwer is about to publish, An Autumn 
in Greece, in 1824. 

Mr. Pugin’s second Number of the Architectural Anti- 
quities of Normandy, (whence Mr. P. has lately returned,) 
will shortly appear. 

Mr. Robson has made a series of delightful Drawings, 
which, being engraved by eminent artists, are to be the 
foundation of a new work, entitled, Picturesque Views 
of all the English Cities. , 

In forwatrdness for publication, The Peerless Peer; or, 

‘The Fortunes of Orlando, a Novel, by the author of Last- 
ing Impressions. 
* We are informed that a new weekly publication, enti- 
tled, The Spirit and Manners of the Aye, will appear in 
January next; to be conducted by the author of the 
Evangelical Rambler.—A Monthly Magazine, for the use 
- youug persons, is projected to commence at the same 
ime. 

Novemper Nights; being a series of Tales, &c. for 
Winter Evenings, by the author of Warreniana, is an- 
nounced as forthcoming. 

‘The Fourth Part of Mr. Bellamy’s Translation of the 
Bible, from the original Hebrew Text, is, we hear, in the 
press, and nearly ready for rome 

A work on the Infantry Movements, by the author of 
the British Drill, (Capt. Barow Suasso,) is announced. 
Jn the preface, we are informed, a new mode of Exercise 
for the Foot is proposed. 

A new edition of the Dramatic Works of Shakspeare, 
with numerous Engravings, is avnounced in a few 
months. The Notes, original and selected, are by Mr. 
Singer, and meant to comprise all the information ot 
preceding Commentators, condensed into a small com- 
pass. A Life of the Poet, with a Critique on his Writ- 
ings, from the pen of Dr. Symmons, the editor of Milton, 
is prefixed. 

_ We understand that Dr. Lyall has nearly ready for pub- 
lication, A General View of the Russian Empire, which 
will exhibit, in a condensed manner, not only the past, 
but the present state of that immense realm. The 
work is said tobe a compilation from the best Russian, 
German, French, and English writers; to which the 
Doctor has added all. the information he collected during 
his long residencé and extensive travels in-Russia. 

Among the new publications of the Sexson, which has 
begun so feebly, we observe that Mr. Murray has an- 
nounced a Complete Collection of Memoirs relative to the 
History of Great Britain; an octavo edition of Lord John 
Russell's Historical quarto; the Conway Papers, in five 
octavo volumes; the Wijmot Papers, (Ireland, 1739 to 
1770) ; a new edition of Malcolm’s India; Denham and 
Clapperton’s African Travels, and Captain Beechey’s on 
the Northern Coast; Captain King’s Survey of the Coast 
of New Holland; another Volume to Burckhardt; the 
Jong delayed Appendix to Parrv’s Voyage in 1821-2-3; 
George Finlaison’s Mission to Siam and Hue, in 1821, 
edited by Sir S. Rafiles ; Southey’s Second Volume on the 
Peninsular War, and Dialogues on various subjects, by 
the sae ; a Life of Erasmus, by C. Butler; Anne Bo- 
leyn, a Dramatic Poem, by Milman; a Life of General 
Wolfe; Mexican Memoirs, (we presame by Lord Kings- 
bury) ; a Fourth Volume of the Orlando Furioso, by Mr. 
Rose, and several classical and miscellaneous works. 

We also observe a new announcement of Shirley, in six 
volumes ; and Ford, in two, by W. Gifford—books long 
and anxiously expected by the literary world. 

Mr. Murray, like Mr. Sgro ne a coliected 
series of his publication in monthly Numbers. He begins 
With modern Voyages, and in these, with Ross and Parry's 

rst expedition. 

Mr. Bernard Barton has a volume of poetry in the 
press, entitled ‘* Devotional Verses.” 

Mr. M. 'T. Sadler is preparing for publication, A De- 
fence of the priticiple of the Poor Laws, in answer to 
their impugners, Mr. Malthus, Dr. Chalmers, and others, 
tog. ther with —— for their improvement, as well 
as for bettering the character and © ndition of the la 
bouring classes: to which will be added, an Essay on 
Population, in disproof of the superfecundity of the bu- 
man race, and establishing, by induction, a contrary 
theory. 





LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 

Greenwich Hospital, illustrated by George Crnick- 
shank, 4to. 1d. 1s. bds.—Parkinson’s Sermons on Doc 
trine and Duty, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—The Saviour, a P em, 
by a Clergyman, 12mo. 7s. bds.—Hulbert’s Museum of 
the World, 4 vols. 18mo, 1/. 1s. bds.—The Time’s Teles 
cope, for the year 1826, 12mo. 9s. bds.—Cotton’s Typo. 
gra) hical Gazetteer, tvo. 8s. bds.—Nicholson’s Builder 
and Workman's Director, 4to. 2/. 10s. bds.—Caul field on 
the Divinity of the Messiah, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds.—Dod 
dridge’s Sermons, 4 vols. 8vo. 1/. }6s. bds.—Ventouillne’s 





French Classics; Racine,2 6s. sewed. ; Telemaque, 
2 parts, 6s. ; —Kobinson’s: nai ae ot. 
@. intuer, 5 end Bpikie’ Merobants 


Guide, 12mo. }4s. bds.—Blackford’s Young Artist, }2mo. 


| 3s. 6d. bds.—Colquhour on Repentance, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 


—The Painter and Varnisher’s Manual, 18mo. 2s. 6d. bds. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 





November. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday ...... 10 from 29 to 44] 29°80 to 29°87 
ee | sees 32 — 41] 29:30 — 29°54 
Saturday ......12 29:70 — 29°80 
Sunday .......13 29°80 —. stat 
Monday cone 29°77 — 296 
Tuesday. . -- 15 30:00 — stat. 
Wednesday..... 16 30710 — stat 





Generally cloudy, with rain, till the 12th ; since, 
generally clear, and frosty.—Kain fallen ,9 of an Inch 









November. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday ..... 17 rom 33 to 48] 30-07 to 29 82 
ee see. 32 — 58} 29°90 — 29:74 
Saturday ...... 19 «e-. 82 — 49] 29°30 — 29°87 
Sunday. ey ---. 30 — 47) 30-04 — stat. 
Monday. . 21 «eee 41. — 56] 29°30 — 29°70 
Tuesday ..... 22 boos. ae 29°79 — 30-00 








Wednesday .... 23 | :2.. 30 — 46| 30°18 — 30-10 
Prevailing wind W.andS.W. Generally cloudy, fre. 
quent rain; mornings foggy. Rain failen ,475 of an inch. 
Edmonton. C. H. ADAMS 
Latitude - - 51d. 37m. 32s. N. 
Longitude - — 3.. 51.. W. of Greenwich. 


«| ductions of the 


ar ee 
At 33, Old Bond-street ; 65, Cornhill, and of all Booksellers, 
price §s.—No. XXIV. of 


BUckINGHAM's ORIENTAL HERALD 
will be published on WEDNESDAY, Dec. 1. 

This Work contains the latest and most authentic Intelligence 

from India and other countries of the East; and, with its Dis- 

cussions on Oriental Subjects, unites Original Essays on the 

Literature and Policy of the West. 





This day is published, by William Baynes and Son, price 5s. 
IBLIOTHECA SELECTISSIMA.—A Cata- 
logue of Books printed in the Fifteenth Century, pro- 
d i resses established hy Schoiffer, Caxton, Ulric 
Zell, Mentelin, Eggestyn, Guidenschaaf, Koethoff, Sorg, Hon 
borch, Creusner, Sweynheym and Pannartz, Pflugel and Laver, 
Zeiner, Ketelaer, and Leempt, J. de West 
dener, the Fratres Vitae Communis, Jenson, Ratdolt, W ynkyn 
de Warde, and most other illustrious early Ti 
including several Editiones ci and Volumes unknown to 
Bibliogra phers ; with Books printed by the Alduses, miscellane- 
ous, curious, and Rare Books,.and Ancient Vellum Manuscripts ; 
now-on sale for the prices affixed to each article, at their Old 
Book Warehouse, 54, Patertioster-row, London. 





Just published, by J. Dowding, Bookseller, 82, Newgete-street, 
é 1B», Senet pet, 
ART I. of his GENERAL CATALOGUE for 
1896 ; comprising @ rich, splendid, and extensive Collection 
of Books of Prints, and Works connected with the Arts and 
Sciences, in Drawing, Painting, Engraving, Sculpture, Archi 
tecture, Surgery, Mechanism, Natural History, ke. &e. em- 
bracing every description of Atlases, Surveys, Charts, Meps, 
Plans, and Scenery of the known World—in History, Voyayes 
aud Travels, Biography, Antiquities, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and 
Military ; F abits, Customs and Manners, Trades, and various 
callings of all Nations in Earope, Asia, Africa, and America, 
offered at remarkably low prices for ready money. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Having found the ve ae of the Petrified City, 
W. H. will find it addressed to him atonr office. 

Roland's measure seems to us to be occasionally so un- 
tuned, that we are reluctantly compelled to decline the 
insertion of his poem. 

We pause on Svlvia’s ‘* Mills.” 

The passage alluded to by A. B. was transmitted to us 
by an anoavmous correspondent ; and therefore we ean- 
not give him the information he requests. 

We certainly cannot insert K. D. ; but we have no wish 


to cut. 

In B. M. the thoughts are often better than the compo- 
sition, which requires greater care. We nevertheless 
court her correspondence, any how, though unaware of 
the oceasion ailaded to. 

En Verité ‘la Verité” is a very sweet Debutante; but 
(the cruel Auf) the first effort does not come within 
our plan and means. 

The editions of Voltaire, Rousseau, Moliere, and La- 
fontaine, mentioned in last L. G. are published in Paris, 
but no doubt Messrs. Treutel, Wurtz, and Co. or any 
toreign booksellers of eminence in London, have or can 
procnre copies... 2 ‘ ° 

In reply to Carebus Nitens, wétiave inquired, and find 
that every thing is done except the Index of Kirby and 
Spence, Vols. 3 and 4, which is nearly finished, so that 
we hope to see the publication in two or three weeks. 
We shall be Lappy to hear from our correspondent in the 
way he mentions. 

T. W. D.—E. D. (whose packet is returned, as re- 
yey are respectfully declined. A Junior Soph of St. 
John’s, Cambridge, must take the same notice, though 
we hope he will fern out a poet 





Erreta.—tIn the notice of Moore's Views at Rangoon, 
&e. last week, p. 749, col. 3, line 8, for “* free, civil, and 
religious institutions,” read ‘* free civil and religions in- 
stitutions :” line 34, after *‘ time,” insert ‘* we recom- 
mend.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts, 


Price 6s 6d. 
THE PAMPHLETEER, No. 51, is just pub- 
lished. 


On Cancerous Diseases —Just published, price 2s. 6d, 
(pBSERVATIONS ON CANCER ; comprising 

numerons Cases of Cancer in the Breast, Lip, and Face, 
cured by a mild method of practice which immediately alleviates 
the most acute pain. Pe Je GRAHAM, M.D. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 

Also, by the seme Author, in 8vo. price 7s. boards. 

A Practical Treatise on indigestion, Bilious, 
and Liver Complaints; illustrating the Nature and Treatment 
of these very prevailing Disorders. 

** We sincerely recommend it, and have long been convinced 
that such a work was imperatively called for.’? 
London Medical Journal, for Sept. 
Sold by Callow & Co, Prince’s-street, Soho; and Simpkin, 
Stationers’ Court. 





Printed uniformly with Evelyn’s Memoirs, in one vol. royal 4to, 
with Plates, price 3l. 10s. 


ards, 

VELYN’s MISCE) .LANEOUS WRITINGS; 

now first collected and edited, with Notes, by WILLIAM 
UPCOTT, of the London Institution. 

The miscellaneous writings of the Philosopher aud Naturalist 
Evelyn, (most of which are extremely rare) are here presented to 
the Public in a quarto volume, to range with his ** Diary and Cor- 
respondence.”’ ‘I hese works, with his noble discourse on Forest- 
Trees, under the title of ** Sylva,” (of which an edition in 2 vols, 
4to. with Notes, has also just appeared) comprise the whole 
body of Evelyn’s produeti the sepeis formivg the present 
volume are, more or less, on Subjects of great interest, including 
lively pictures of the manners and amusements of bis time ; 
memoirs, political, domestic, and religious: treatises on Morals, 
Horticultiire, Art, Science, Commerce, &e.; in all of which the 
sound intellect of this ‘‘amiable and highminded English 
Gentleman” will be traced. : 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street, 
(Removed from Conduit-street.) 
ECOND JOURNEY ROUND A BIBLIU- 
MANIAC’S LIBRARY. By Wm. DAVIS, Bookseller. 
Ouly 50 Copies, ange paper, price 12s. and 250 Copies, post 8vo. 
price ds. 6d. printed, ¥ : 

*.* A few Copies, large paper, of the Two Journies together, 
in boards, price 21s. may still be had, bat the small peper of the 
First Jouruey is quite out of priut, and neither of the Journies 
will be reprinted. 

15, Southanipten-row, Russell-square. 

Also, Riddles, Charades, and Conundrums, 
many never before printed, avd the best Collection extant. 
Prics 3s. extra hoards. . ; a 

W. Davis’s new Catalogue of his Historical 
and Miscellaneous Circulating Library is printing, and will be 
ready in about a month. 





About four Numbers are published aunually, taining the 

best Pamphlets of the day, on both sides of the question. 
Sold by Sherwood & Co. Longman & Co, London; and may 
be had of all London and Country Booksellers. 
4 On the goth will be published, 
LACKWOOL’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE, No. CVI. for DECEMBER, i825. 

Contents :—I. Visits to the Haram. Fisit Fourth. The Story 
of Aga Allee Akbar—II. Hore Hispanice, No. 12, Sancho Ornz 
de las Roelas. By Lope de Vega— 11. The Mau-of-War’s-Man. 
Cha 16 and 17.—1V. French Literature of the Day.—V. On 
the Use of Metaphors—V1. Letters from Senex, om Swift, Sir 
Walter Scott, &c.—VII. Lines addressed to John Broster, 
F.A.S.E.--Vill. Protestant Sisters of Charity -- 1X. Stanzas for 
Music—X. The Silk Trade—X1. Written in a Churchyard—XI1. 
Noctes Ambrosiane. No. 23—XILI. Mouthly List of New Pabli- 
cations—XIV. Appoi Pp &e.--XV. Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths. . 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edwburgh ; and T. Cadell, 

Strand, London. 








Craven Magazine. ‘ 
On the 1st of January, 1826, will be published, No. I, to be 
contin’ 


ued Wick price 6d. 
ORE GIGGLESWICKIANZ; or, the Cra- 
M~gazine and Ribblesdale Repository. 

Published har Brown, Bookseller,” Settle 3 sold also by 
Lougman & Co. No. 39, Paternoster-row, and F, Westley, No, 10, 
Stationers’-Court, London; and J, H. b, Mamet: ace, 

and ters ip 





Keys to the Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and German Lan- 
guages and Conversations. 

Published by Bosses & Sonk, 4, Browd-street, Exchange, 

E LARA’S KEY. to the SPANISH LAN- 

GUAGE. end CONVERSATIONS, IDIOMS, &e. after 


the plan of PAbbé Bossut. 1%mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 

2. De -Lara’s Key to the Portuguese Lan- 
guage, on the sume Ke 18m, as. Gd. 

. Boileau’s Key to the German Language, 


on the same plan, 18m0. 2s. 6. hound, 
4. Marconi’s Key to the Italian Language, 
on the same plan... i1®me. 2. Gd. bound. oe 
Sold also at T. Boosey & Co.’s Foreign Music Warehouse, 
» Holles-street, Oxford-street. 


Jast imported, by Dulau and Co. Foreign. Booksellers, 375 : 
Soho-square, 4 
ISTOIRE des FRANCAIS Par Simonde 
de Sismondi. 8vo. Vols. VII. VIII. & TX. 10. 178. 

Mémoirs sur Voltaire. Par Longchamp et 

Wagniere. 2 vols. 8vo. 1. Is. 
itto, large vellum paper. 2. 14s. 

Voyage aux Regions’ Equivoxales du Nouvens 
Hambelat et Bouplauay veda? ween We amboldt. vais, Ix, 
a - wt. te, 

" Atlas to dito, Folio. 1. 14s. 
‘toil ards Serd igné 
Mer belaene ran, A te 





j e 3 ron 
sncienne & moderns. 





768 se 








a in vol. 12mo. pri Thi 6d. bound, 
IUS, » ‘Second oi de Rome. 
~ FLORIAN ! 
Printed for Dulau & Co. 37, Soho-square ; Longman & Co 
Paternoster-row ; Boosey & Sons, Broad-street; and Simpkin 
& Marspall, Stationers’ Court. » 


0 ust MAT PO 


Just published, in one vol. \gme. nm paive a sewed, the oth 


Edit 
E SOUTERRAIN ; ou les deux Sceurs. Par 
Mde. BACKKER, _ Mde.’Herbster.) 
Pablished by Dulau and Foreign Booksellers, 37, 
Soho-eqamre, 


legant Christmas Presen 
ublished, by R. iE NOT’ t, Stree. price 12s. 
if FORGET ME NOT for 1826 

=F It is _ ther a beautiful New-Year’s Gift for every 
class of persons who are able to enjoy the pescuese of the press 

—to please the eye, and at the same time charm the soul.” 
Literary Gazette. 
“* The * Forget Me Not’ for 1826 is remarkable for the elegance 
of the embellishments; mauy of the engravings are worthy to 

take a place in the best collections.””—M. Chr. 

“* For the literary eee we have before us a list of talented 
names, whose efforts have been concentrated to render the 
fae Tha sae caloulated | to fulfil the purpose for which it is 

esigne 
** itis an exquisite » bijou.’ et gem and Lit. Olio 
** The graphic in the very first 
style of art.’’—-Morning Post. 
“ The embellishments are of the most superb description.”’ 
Public Ledger. 
“ The ougcavings are beautifwly executed, and the signe 
Fon tribations are of a very superior class.’’— British SB. 
“The * Forget Me Not’ of 1826 isa charming little volume, 
e wey of the high p ge its fp ave 
obtained.” Litera Chronicle. 

7 vo. the whole, we must admit that Mr. Ackermann’s 
od e Not’ i dpeiedly the most elaborate and ele ey 
Sclitohed bijou ‘2 has yet arisen eed _ periodica’ 

of Great Britain, Mews of Lit. and Pashi 


The 4th and the cheupest siraive in 2 vols, 12mo. price Qs. in 
boards, with a lorge eens tive Map, and Portraits of Napo- 


HE HISTOR PORY “f NAPOL EONS EXPE. 


a te ne 
Lie ren, ya ues => SEGUR. 
wn el Forse desiring te hove is ‘d - oe We ape 
their rs te ) fsize uo: jecimo), t jee, an 
oe 2 of peblicheres this ‘being the cheapest: Edition 
oI (tthould ve very neatly printed on good paper) and a 
now tra’ S tende-empponsle for it from the 
French 7 M. ne i Sera 
. price is. each, 


An Embellished Edition of Tom Joues. 
This will be completed iu +g op and So 


ep fou hy < - 
ost minent, i sais ty the novel, en- 
Set les, &c. after 


Rat. EB 
te a 

















ome 
I, illustrated sore ef the ade 
vel, i ome style w the ad- 
ess Publishers believe : con the vo oh fable. | 
cation, extremely Seddtenee as it isio price, will prove acceptable. 
In fortnightly Parts, small 5vo. price 18. each 
An Historical & Critical Dictionary, abridged |. 
from the great Work of ay the articles being mostly re- 
wristen, and the informa article peing drawn fram 
various parts of the original, ncate condensed under one head, 
preserving however an al, tical arrangement. To be com- 
plete! iv about four thick volumes in foolscap Svo. forming a 
companion to the Philosophical Dictionary of Voltaire.—Part |. 
contains a Portrait of Bayle. 


saieiiiiidiiinamenceiemias 


IN THE PRESS. 
next will be ee tn i 3 vols. post 8vo 
Tale of the long Par lia- 
Author of ‘‘ Waverly,” “ ‘fates of th. 


ble and» Co, Edinbu and Hurst, 
aterloo-Place, Pali-Mal’ Il, London. 


On the 25th of Janu 
DsT 
ment. oF 
Cait ah, ol 
ni for 
Robinceet and Co. 5, 





y ublished, ° 
E DOMESTIC PREACHER ;- or, Shori 
: * Discourses Fa = the MSS. ef some Fuinent Ministers. 
2 vols. 12m: 
London ; printed for Be J. Holdsworth, 18, St. Paul’ 's Church- 
Yard; and R. Baynes, Paternoster-row. 
muy be had, a new Edition of 
Sketches of Four Hundred Sermons. Fur- 


nished by their respecti¥e Authors, 8 vols. 12mo0. Price 11. 125 





On the SUBAL’ will T nt ished, in one vol. 12mo. ne 
WE 8 ; originally published in 
Blackwood‘ s poke Magazine. 
———— ** Little of this great world can’l speak, 
More than pertains to feats of broi! and battle ; 
Lg therefore ligtle shall { grace my cause, 
speaking for myself.”— Othello 
Printed’ for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 
oa Ny lithogra: , “ " Si 
Just ready, splendidly exe vated in — on a large 
oor of drawing ten on Bese das to torm, when frameu, 
HH y handsome as we ofl aendmces, 
T# M BoHANICS “ALMAN ACK; a most 
complete Monthly Calendar, computed for the second 
after Leap PY eur, and for the Year of Christ 1826. Containing 
an Abstract of the Laws relative to Mechanics, Officers of Mo- 
chanics’ Institutions ; gene with Events, , ueidents, Anec- 
dotes, Memoirs, Records, and Miscell 
kinds, interesting and waluable to that = and im portaa! 
class of people. brice 3 
London : printed for night and Lacey, Publishers of Works 
on the. Useful Arts, at che James Watt, in in Paternoster-row. 
—_— - 
BOOKS PUBLISH wet THIS DAY. 
amo. 
ANDUR ANGBS RE; “or, MEMOIRS of a 


HINDOO. 
Printed for ¢ Ge iB. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 








wt rice 7s. board: 
HE SAVIOU vem. Founded on the 
Rev. Samael W, y's =e of our blessed Lord aud Saviour 
Jesus Christ. By aC GYMA) 
Printed for C, & J. Ri on, 62, St. Paul’s Sharclie Yard, 
3, Waterloo-Place, and 148, Stra 





FLLEMENTS of MEDICAL LOGIC; or, Phi. 
4 losophical Teche of the Vinctie of Phy sic. Thire 


5 greatly entargett. By Sir ERT BLANE, Bart. 
.5.'S. Lond. Edin. and” Gottingen, aud First Physician 


e Ka 
The alaitions to this edition, ate such as to render the work a 
fon and jedical Science. 
__ Printed for T. & G. a 32, Fleet-street. 








L°vEs VICTORY; rs a School for Pride. 
Comedy yin Five Acts. G80 Ge HYDE, the Theatre 


Royal, Covent — GE HY Author of 





Printed for Hunt & Clarke, Tavistock-street, C t-garden. 


MUSIC. 


a 
EW VOCAL MUSIC. 
Here take my Heart, Ballad, by Thomas Moore, Esq. 3 
Oh! call it by some hetter Name, ditto, ditto, 
Pale broken’ Flower, ditto, ditto, 
Poor wounded seerts pe ditto, 
‘o-tlay dearest is ou to, ditto, 
When othe —4 the igh delays, + meng ditto, 
Shine = Star Duet, ditto, 
ose Tree ey ditto, ditto, 
Tell er, Oh! } Peell her, Glee, Fi voices, —_ 
The Young Muleteers of Grenada, ditto, dit 
Love in Idleness, Ballad Wy Heury R. — che words 
from Moore’s Life of She 
We Two, each other's only Pee, ditto, d 1 
Published by J. Power, 34, id, and 3, , Arcade. 





Deeeeunenn? 
on lif, | 


Just completed in 12 Pa elegantly printed, in royal gto. 
rice 6, each Pare, (which way e had separate) or the whole 


HE VO in Set ay, being ‘cn. 





HE V 


oes of the most beautiful and esteemed Vocal Music of 
Italy, Germany, France, Switzerland, and England, the whole 
adupted to Ragheb words ; together with an Appendix, consist- 
ing of Origiual Compositions, written expressty for the work ; 
also Biographical and Critical Notices respecting the various 


Pieces introduced in each Part, and o Cudioese Bi Raisonnée of 


the Contents. Amongst the emiment ‘Composers of ‘the Music 
are the Biecing: :—Handel, m, Movart, Béethoven, Him- 
mel, C. M, Von W: ebber, Sacehini, Cherubini, Rossini, Urbani, 
hers. Boyeldien, 5. Webbe, Da Danby, Lord Mornington, 
&e, &e. e Music coutained in this Work, in the original 
Editions would amouut to 

Printed for Sainsbury & os Salisbury - ~square, Flost-chenct, 

f whom may be had, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. b 

Memoirs of Moses Men lesohn, the Jewish 
Philosopher ; including the celebrated Correspondence on the 
Christian Religion with T. C, Lavater, Minister of Zurich. This 
interesting volume has been lately reviewed, and recommended 
to the public by fourteen of the principal Reviewers. 
Also, in 2 vols. 8vo. Ibi 21s. boards, 
The New Biographica Dictionary of Musi- | $f 
cians. This Work contains Memoirs and Notices, a large 
number of which are original, and includes the most eminent 
living Musicians, and a Summery of the History of Music. 
These interesting volumes are consid: eighteen — 
Reviewers to be the best and most complete ever published 


A Tra 
Printed for Hare, wet and Co. 5, Waterloo-Place, 
lil-Mall. Of whom may had 


_Alphonzus. _ATragedy. 8v0. Price 4s. 6d. 


DISCOURSE delivered at the OPENING 

of the CITY of LONDON LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
INSTT TU TION. ou eee h of May 
y PR. MECCLLOCK. 


Printed for the ma it, and to pe had ‘of the Secretary, at 
the Lecture Room, Albiou Hall, M te; of J. Richardson, 
poebilt and Hurst, Robinson, a 0. 5, Waterloo-Place, 








rice 10s, 6d. board 
JOVEMBER NIGHTS; being a Series of 
Tales, &c. for Winter Evening rs. 
y the Author of ** Warreniana.’ 
_London ; published by Thomas MLean, Hay market. 


In one vol. small ne ae cage eseeapioes, price 7s. 6d. 
a new Editi 
IKQN BASTAIKH, the. POURTRAIC- 
4 TURE of HIS SACRED MAJESTIE in his Solitudes and 
Sufferings. 

Loudon: printed for C. & J. Rivington, ™. sw at Church- 
Yard ; loo-Place, Pall-Mall; and 148, 8 

account of this Work, see the ute Review, 





30s. third Edition of 
ppsuwans ERY BYE-WAYS; Second Series. 
Containing three New Tales, vie. Caribert the Bear 
Hunter; the Priest and the Garde du Corps; and the Vonee au 
Blanc, or Maid devoted to the Virgin. 
Priated for Henry Colburn, 5, New Burlington-street, 
Removed from Conduit-street -) 





Price 11. 4 in roan, or elegantly bound in Morocco, price il. 15s. 
TOCKDALE'S CALENDAR for i826, con. 
tainiog,—1. The Peerage of the United Kingdom, with the 
Arms, &e. of ‘all the Peers, with entirely new Plates, carefully 
revised and amended.—2. The Baronetage, with the the Arms, ee, 
of all the Baronets, with entirely new Plates.— —3. The Almenack 
for 1826.—4. The with i al 
oe Ey ~ The bodes. hs hed : 
an ron se ely. 
Price 7s, 6d. Gd: cack in beards. — saa 








James Ridgway, Ne. 169, Piecadilly. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


'r. Moore’s Life of Sheridan, in Octavo. 
The 3d Baition ~] : Au Reyuallnn : Portrait fro from - picture by 
Reynolds, 11. 115. 
Meno ‘of the LIFE of “the Right Hon. 
icneee BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 
MOORE, . Author of Lalla Rookh, &c. 


en A for | wy dn Thurst, ees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 





ew Year’s Gift 
Here Robinett owt econ Pace, price 12s. 
LIT. ERARY SOUVENIR; or, Cabinet 
of Poetry and Romenea, for 1926. Edited by ALARIC A 
WATIS. Late qumers 3 ree Engraviugs, by Rolls; 
seuames W.- and E. ‘homson, &c.; from original 
vaintings and arawioge by Testis, Newton, ‘Turner, Dewint, 
oe yo Corbould : 
Amoug the os ¢ nts of this volume, consisting of be- 
‘weeu four and five hundred pages, closely but beautifully 
printed, will be found pew wont of eighty Original Tales and 
Poems, from the peas of Southey, Milman, Montgomery, Mrs. 
temans, Galt, Allan Cunningham, Campbell, Bowles, L. E. L 
Miss Mitford, Coleridge, Maturin, w iffen, Hogg, The Author ) 
Sarle,”? Wrangham wring, Barton, Delta, The 
>” Clare, Sheridan, the Author of 
Be Phantasmagoria,” Polwliele, Malcolm, Barnard, Doubleday, 
Mhe Author of ** London ‘in the Olden Ti ime,” Alarie A. Watts, 
ke. ey ke. 

*»* A few copies‘of the Work have been printed in post 8vo, 
with “peilliant impressions df the plates on India paper; for 
which, as the greater part“are already bespoke, an early appli- 

cation is desirable. 


a 8 vol vols..85 samo. > 21s, boards, we 
T#. MAGIC” RING; a Romance, from the 
rman of Frederick, Baron de la Motte Fouqué. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Geo. B. Whit- 


aker, London. 
Of whom may be had, 

Ww ithelm Meister’s Apprenticeship ; 3a Rovel, 
rom the German of Goethe, 3 yols. post 8vo. 11. 11s, 6d. bds. 

Foreign Scenes and Travelling Recreations. 
By Johg Howison, Esq. of the Honourable Fast India Company’s 
Services and Author of Sketches of Upper Canada, Second 
Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. boards. 

Sketches of Upper Canada, Domestic, Local, 
wd Characteristic; to which are added, Practical Details for 
che Information of Emigrants of e every Class, and some Recol- 
lections of the United States of America. By John Howison, Esq. 
— Edition. 8ve. 10s, rds. 





Pugs TELESCOPE, and GUIDE to the 
ALMANACK, for the Year 1826, illustrated with a fine 
Engraving_of the Holy Tamilpe from Corregio’s celebrated 
pic rol Bice 90 bos 

2. A new Edition ‘of Thinks I to Myself, 
Thinks I to Myself, “? Serene Tale, with a P 


of the Author Price § 

3. The Spirit he Journal for 1825, being an 
i rtial Seleation of es Jefe @ Esprit, avd Tales 
of Humour ; if prea’ whe a Boreeae of Sir Walter Scott, 

we numerous Cuts. Price 16s. 
Platt’s Dniversal Blography. 
eae ill. 
hends Re; “fy. Imperial, aud Mistorieal Claracters, 
Persons of Eminence in every Art and Science. [ts advantages 
of arrangement are many, inasmuch as by the juxtaposition and 
classification of eontemporaneous lives, a continnity as'well asa 
sy mpathy of interest is excited, whieh is wholly upattainable in 
er d form of arran eut, wherein 
every subject 2 reference must of necessity unconnected 
and isolated ; reas, ima epochs! and classified arrange- 
ment, Biography is not confined to the memoirs of particular 
individuals, ebseeerrebonds Go progress of History, Literature, 
Arts, and Sciences. first Series of this Work comprehends 
the whole of the Scripture and ancient Biography, to the time 
of our Saviour, and is complete in one volume. Price 18. The 
Second Series comprehends the period from the Birth of Christ 

tothe bitin In2vols. 11,105 
ublished by Sherwood & co. Paternoster-row. 


Vols. IL. I. 








price 10s, 6d. 

REVIEW of’ the ‘DIFFERENT MODERN 

‘OPERATIONS PERFORMED ‘on the EYES, for the 

restoration of lost, and the improvement of imperfect Vision ; 

in which the most paaictons ane successful methods for Operat- 

ing on these s in cases of Blindness are described, and the 
causes of failure faithfully delineated. 

The Auatomical Structures and Humours of the Organ, and 
the Diseases in tal to each, with the appropriate Treatment, 
are next separatefy described; and those more extraordiuary 
and of rarer occurrence are also therein treated of. 

The variouskinds of Cataract, with the most a proved Modes 
of Operating, are next pointed out, to enable the Surgeon to 
select the one most applicable to the case 

¢ best methods of forming an Artificial Pupil, when the 
natural one — been wecreet b.,. Disesse,, _ also d ~~, 
strated, and t 
another Cemplied to the case ia conan so described that tee 

on cannot err in selecting the one most 4 5 

e Work concludes with a description of the Diseases of the 
Lids, and the Lacrymal Appendages, with the necessary Mode of 
‘Treatment ; the whole being the result of (Sarge! years exten- 
sive practice in hie im aera of Surgery. 

¥i WILLIAM ‘a 





EOBU 
Member of the Re al Yelle of Sa us, 5 F ane one of 
the Surpease of the Raclitfe ~ firmary, Oxford 
Printed for Thomas and George Underwood, 32, Fleet-street. 
‘here also may be had, by the same Author, price 7s. 
A Full Account of ‘the System of Seles. ‘as 
adopted and pursued with the atest success, in cases of Con- 
tracted Joints aud Lameness, from various causes. By the late 
eminent Surgeon, John Grosvenor, Esq. of Oxford ; with obser- 
vations on those cases to which it is most applicable. The third 
Ffition, considerably enlarged, with a Portrait and Memoir of 
Grosvenor. 





ONDON: Printed Proprietors, and Published every 
"Saturday, by W H 4 RCKIPES. =. the Lit i Monin Office, 
(Exeter Chanee,) Strand; and South loulten Street, 
ood ‘Street ; sold leo by J. Chappell, : 
Edinburgh ; eR we RMP Phun, ; 
WHITING & BRANSTON, Beaufort House, Strand. 
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